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DAY or NIGHT... 


International bulk flour trucks can deliver ‘‘Bakery-Proved” flours to your plant... 
and at a saving to you! For more information on bulk flour handling by Airslide* 


rail car or bulk truck, talk with your International representative. 


fhternational 


FLOUR MPL i N G CO MPA Nee 
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Research, research...until we’re 
blue in the face !” 


Our laboratory is a maze of testing equipment. 

Yet every time a new device is developed, 

our technicians insist on having that too. Actually, 
they’re quite a fussy group. Thorough too. They’|! 
reject a whole batch of flour for seemingly 
microscopic reasons. And that’s good. Because our 
customers are fussy too. They won’t settle for 
less than top quality, top performing flour. 
That’s why they stick with us. When it’s 
Russell-Miller bakery flour . . . 
they know it’s right! 


















RUSSELL-MILLER 


Specialists in the milling 
of fine flours 


RUSSELL- MILLER Milling Co., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota: Millers of Occident, American Beauty, 
Producer, Powerful and other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours. 
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Chere is a tide in the affairs . 
of men which taken at the: 
flood leads on to fortune. 




















There’s a tide in any baker’s affairs, 
too .. . when he decides on his flour 
purchases... that can affect the qual- 
ity, the sales, the P&L sheet of his 
product for the next four to six months. 

We know this .. . that all over 
America, bakers who are particularly 
exacting in their product and service 
requirements, are getting the lion’s 
share of the bread business in their 
trade areas. And we know, too, that 
an increasing number of these enter- 
prising bakers are joining those who 
have been Commander-Larabee cus- 
tomers for years. 


FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 
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This customer increase is due to the 
quality, dependability and uniform 
performance of our flours. Plus the 
fact that, as bakery flour specialists... 
as bakers’ millers . . . our organization 
and our men try just a little harder to 
apply a specialized service, a thorough 
and cooperative understanding, to 
every baker’s problems and objectives. 

If you are not making use of our 
specialized services, why not send a 
part of your business our way? We’ll 
gladly pay the freight on your call or 
wire, and give you the most pleasing 
product and service you’ve ever had! 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS C€ y 
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U.S. 1957 Flour Production Best Since 1948; 
Miller Estimate Shows Continued Upward Trend 


--1957 Estimate-- 


The calendar year 1957 repre- 
sents the best production year the 
U.S. millers have experienced since 
1948, an estimate prepared by The 
Northwestern Miller indicates. 
Basing the 1957 total on Bureau of 
the Census reports for January to 
November and adding The North- 
western Miller’s own estimate for 
December, output is assessed at 
238,719,600 sacks. The 1948 total 
was 279,133,000 sacks and after that 
year there was a gradual decline, 
with slight recoveries in 1951 and 
1952 over the 1950 figure, to the 
low point of 221,405,000 sacks in 
1954. 


The 1957 result shows an increase 
of 3.9% over the 1956 figure of 229,- 
758,000 sacks and a numerical gain 
of 8.961,600 sacks. The calendar year 
1956 showed a gain of 4,107,000 sacks 
over the 1955 figure of 225,651,000 
sacks. 

The result last year, however, has 
still a long way to go in order to 
compare with the lush post-war years, 
for in 1947 production was 305.5 mil- 
lion sacks. Demand at that time was 
inflated by the need for flour in coun- 
tries recovering from the effects of 
World War II and cannot be com- 
pared with present day conditions 

The gains registered in the past 
three years are not due to increases 
in per capita consumption though 
there are signs that the widespread 
industry-sponsored campaigns — both 
millers and bakers contributing—are 
helping to stabilize the estimated in- 
dividual average offtake at around 
120 lb. a year. Civilian consumption 
has shown a steady downward trend 
in recent years and in 1954 the com- 
putation showed a figure of 124 Ib. a 
head. These figures include white 
flour, whole wheat flour and semo- 
lina, On the other hand, the increas- 
ing population of the US. is widening 
the over-all market for wheaten prod- 
ucts and this trend is likely to con- 
tinue for many years. 

Playing an important part in main- 
taining demand from the mills has 

1957 ESTIMATE, pag 


1957 U.S. Flour Production 


(In Sacks) 


By WALTER C. SMITH, Research Director, The Northwestern Miller 


U. S. AVERAGE DAILY FLOUR PRODUCTION BY MONTHS | 
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PUERTO RICAN MILL—Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. has an- 
nounced that it will build a flour mill in Puerto Rico—the coun- 
gg DA eee ‘ : 

POLITICS AND AGRICULTURE—The attack on Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, in the Senate agriculture committee 
indicates that the farm bloc is as badly splintered as ever Page 10 

AESOP’S FABLES—Robert C. Liebenow, president, Chicago Board 
of Trade, uses these fables to discuss the problems of the grain 
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MILLING FIRM SOLD—PF. W. Stock & Sons, Inc., Hillsdale, Mich.., 

has been sold to DCA Food Industries, Inc., New York . Page 32 
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U.S. Wheat Flour Product 


--December Estimate-- 


U.S. wheat flour production in 
December totaled 19,888,600 sacks, 
The Northwestern Miller estimates. 
Output averaged 947,100 sacks a 
day during the 21-day-working 
month, 


The Northwestern Miller estimate 
if flour production is derived from 
reports submitted by mills in prin- 
cipal production centers and regions 
which account for approximately 75% 
of total U.S. output. 

The estimated December produc- 
tion represents an increase of 1.8% 
over the November production of 19.- 
941,000 sacks reported by the Bureau 
of the Census. It is also 3.2% more 
more the December, 1956, figure of 
19,278,000 sacks. The December esti- 
mated daily average output of 947,100 
sacks represents a3.1% decrease from 
the November average of 977,000 
sacks when there were only 20 work- 
ing days in the month. Also indicated 
is a 1.8% decrease from the Decem- 
ber, 1956, daily output average of 
964,000 sacks when there were also 
mly 20 working days 

Of the five major production areas 
covered by The Northwestern Mille 
survey, three showed a production in- 
crease when compared with the No- 
vember returns. They were the 
Southwest with 5,836,400 sacks com- 
pared with 5,605,200; Buffalo with 
2,383,100 sacks against 2,269,700 and 
the Central and Southeast region 


with 2301,000 sacks compared with 
2? 961.200 sacks 
A small reduction was reported in 


the Northwest, an area which covers 
Minneapolis and the interior North- 
west—2,936,700 sacks against 2,953.- 
000 sacks in November. Also report- 
ing a slight decline were the mills on 
the North Pacific coast with a total 
estimated output in December of 1,- 
240.500 sacks against November's 1.- 


322 SO 


Computations of current flour pro- 
duction appear weekly in The North- 
western Miller as part of the statisti- 
eal service for readers. Editorial 
comment may be found on page 4. 


ion for December, 1957 


Mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller are believed to account for mately 
75% of the total U.S. wheat flour output. Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis 


Calendat Average Pet Daily Production as represent 100% of production at those points. In sacks. 
Month Working 24-Hour Percentage of Decembe November December 
Month Total Day Capacity Capacity 1957 1957 1956 
JORMOTY once 22,162,000 1,007,000 1,076,000 93.6 Minneapolis .. 992 50) 992 10K 952,800 
February .. 19,156,000 958,000 1,074,000 89.1 Interior Northwest 1,944, 20% 1,960,900 1,796,900 
eee 19,679,000 937,000 1,087,000 86.2 
April ........ 18,940,000 861,000 1,089,000 79.1 NORTHWEST 2,936,700 2,953,000 2,749,700 
eee Te 19,383,000 881,000 1,086,000 81.1 Kansas City 1.269.400 1.187.600 1 169.800 
TOME Sesscwes 18,144,000 907,000 1,085,000 83,6 Interior 4.567.000 1.417.600 4.361.500 
Pl wckkeeaey 18,868,900 858,000 1,085,000 79.0 
eee 20,317,000 924,000 1,084,000 85 2 SOUTHWEST 5,836,400 5,605,200 5,531,300 
September ... 20,584,000 1,029,000 1,082,000 95.1 BUFFALO 2 383.100 2 269.700 2 305,800 
October ...... 22,057,000 959,000 1,082,000 88 6 CENTRAL and SOUTHEAST... 2,301,000 —-2,261,200 =———2, 121,500 
November 19,541,000 977,000 1,082,000 906 NORTH PACIFIC COAST 1,240,500 1,322,800 1,290,000 
December 19,888 600 947,100 1,083, 000+ 84.8* " seaaiuiciiens 
: TOTALS 14,697,700 14,411,900 13,998,300 
Total, 1957 peepee noel oe ey es Percent of U.S. Total . ; . 73.9 74.2 74.6 
eee pee 3.9%) +35,200 "1: 6.505 +28 ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S. 19,888,600 — 19,423,000" —_18,764,0001 
Vee et ee sae = AVERAGE PER DAY 947,100 971,200° 938,000: 


‘Estimate prepared by The Northwestern Miller. All other data from Bureau 
of the Census unless otherwise noted. 
+tAverage of preceding 11 months. 
{Based on 255 working days. 
$Average of 12 months. 


for November, 1957 
Bureau of the Census reported producti 
for December, 1956. 


‘ 


Bureau of the Census reported production of 19,541,000 sacks (977,000 daily) 


on of 19,278,000 sacks (964,000 daily) 
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The Rising Tide 


HE U.S. milling industry is in full sail on a 

rising tide of business although the sea is 
rough and liable to become rougher still in 1958. 
Yet there is encouragement in the on-flow of busi- 
ness which has resulted in the industry achieving 
its best offtake record since 1948 in the calendar 
year just ended. 

The figures published on page 3 of this issue, 
covering the December and 1957 production esti- 
mates made by The Northwestern Miller’s re- 
search department, reflect credit on all segments 
of the industry—executives, salesmen, both domes- 
tic and export, office staffs and operational per- 
sonnel—for a job that is being done well. 

The ability to present the year-end estimate, 
so fast and in so much detail, is a result of the 
service developed for Miller readers over a period 
of more than half a century. Each week, estimates 
of current flour production, based on returns from 
mills in key producing centers and regions, are 
published. These form the basis of the regular 
monthly estimates which come out well in ad- 
vance of the official figures prepared by the Bu- 
reau of the Census. The variance between the 
Miller figures and the official returns—a fraction- 
al variance—is accounted for by the fact that the 
weekly survey covers approximately 75% of total 
U.S. output. Subsequent projections give the na- 
tional picture. 

The final month's estimate in the calendar year 
is added to the official figures for the previous 11 
months to give the calendar year estimate. 

This service could not be provided for the mill- 
ing industry without the cooperation of the mills 
and mill accounting staffs concerned. Their accu- 
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of Flour Business 


racy and attention to detail which make the sur- 
vey an accurate reflection of industry activity are 
highly commendable and gratefully acknowledged. 
The individual mill returns made each week are 
treated as highly confidential documents in The 
Northwestern Miller's office, as befits so import- 
ant a matter as industry statistics. 

Mill run, at best, is merely a means of keeping 
a plant occupied with the least risk of loss—a shut- 
down plant is expensive—and sometimes mill run 
has to be accepted even when management knows 
that the price is dangerously low. Undoubtedly 
among that total of 238,719,600 sacks manufac- 
tured in 1957, there is some mill run that was put 
through at a loss. Labor has the benefit of this 
policy for it means steady employment without 
lay-offs which characterize so many other indus- 
tries. Ultimately, such policies can Iead to disas- 
ter and they have done so in the past. Mill run, 
for the sake of mill run, is an occupational dis- 
ease in the flour business. 

Along with its higher productive record, the 
industry has maintained its record for making a 
top quality product for both the home and foreign 
market. The fact that U.S. flour exports are main- 
taining their regular momentum, despite a cutback 
in wheat exports in recent weeks, is evidence that 
many foreign buyers are brand conscious and that 
they have come to recognize the guarantees that 
go with U.S. branded flours. 

With the collective efforts of millers, mill staffs 
and their trade organizations, the tide of produc- 
tion will continue to flow favorably, provided the 
industry sets its sails in shipshape fashion to take 
advantage of the current. 


Pillsbury President Disproves ‘‘Profiteering”’ Charges 


CCUSATIONS, freely flung by headline seek- 

ing politicians and commentators, that the 
food processor is profiteering at the expense of 
the farmer and the consumer are particularly gal- 
ling to flour millers. It just isn’t so in their busi- 
ness. 

At a recent meeting of the Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America a report was made on a record 
of the sales and earnings of a representative group 
of 89 flour millers and food processors which were 
especially selected because they produce the prod- 
ucts which make up the average grocery basket. 
The net profits after taxes of these companies 
averaged 4.1¢ per dollar of net sales in 1946. By 
1956 this had declined to 2.9¢, and indications are 
that the 1957 profit figure for this group will be 
even lower. 

Millers’ returns do not come up even to this 
plateau. Paul Gerot, president of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has revealed that the net profits of his com- 
pany in 1945-46 were 1.7¢ per dollar of sales, and 
in the 1956-57 fiscal year went down to 1.2¢. 

In the light of these figures there is certainly 
no justification for accusations of profiteering 
among members of the food trades. The blame for 
the increased cost of living does not lie in the 
food field and Mr. Gerot proceeds to prove his 
point. 

The government’s consumer price index shows 
that the cost of living reached a high of 120.8 in 
July, 1957. This was a 542% gain over the index 
of 114.3 in August, 1952, which was the month 
when food prices hit their highest point since 
1947. With the exception of food, Mr. Gerot points 
cut, all of the items which are a part of this index 
went up 8% in the five-year period just ended. 
The food part of the index, which includes meals 
eaten away from home, went up less than %%. 

Mr. Gerot continues: “If you look at the index 


in some detail, you will see that it includes prices 
paid for food eaten away from home. Now by 
taking away that portion of the figures which 
includes these ‘meals eaten out’ you will see that 
prices which consumers pay at the grocery store 
for the foods they eat at home are actually down 
2% compared with five years ago. 

“If grocery store prices of food had increased 
as did other items in the government’s consumer 
price index, then the cost of living increase would 
have been 8% instead of 542%. It is plain to see 
that food prices held down living costs during 
this period.” 

Dealing specifically with the prices of Pillsbury 
products in the past five years, Mr. Gerot said 
that today they were generally the same as or 
lower than they were then. In the case of cake 
mixes, a big volume item, there has been a drastic 
price reduction. On products which were being 
manufactured five years ago today’s prices are 90¢ 
a case less or 3°%4¢ a package less. This represents 
a 12% price cut on an item which is an important 
part of today’s market basket. 

Mr. Gerot comments: “In the face of the gen- 
eral increase in our cost of doing business we 
were not justified in dropping our prices. Com- 
petition started this price cut and we were forced 
to go along with it to protect our consumer fran- 
chise. This 90¢ a case came out of our earnings, 
money that could have been used to step up our 
program of modernization and expansion of our 
plants.” 

Mr. Gerot ended his remarks—they were de- 
livered to members of the Pillsbury organization 
through the medium of the employee news maga- 
zine, Pillsbury People—with a thinking point for 
all millers: “Actually flour prices at a given point 
in time in the calendar year 1957 were as low as 
they were at the lowest point five years ago.” 
This does not sound like an industry of profiteers. 
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Donald H. Wilson 
Given Nomination 


For MNF President 


CHICAGO—Donald H. (Dick) Wil- 
son, executive vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago, has been nominated for 
the presidency of the Millers Nation- 
al Federation. For many years nomi- 
nation to this office has automatically 
been followed by election and if the 
rule holds good this year Mr. Wilson 
will become the 33rd president of the 
organization. 

Mr. Wilson is a native of Nebras- 
ka, and a graduate of Doane College, 
Crete, Neb. He has been engaged in 
the milling business ever since grad- 
uation from college, having been lo- 
cated at Crete; Alton, Ill.; Mascou- 
tah, Ill, and Columbus, Ohio, before 
moving to Chicago in 1949. He served 
a term as president of the now ex- 
tinct Nebraska Millers Assn. in the 
early thirties, and has been a mem- 
ber of the board of directors and of 
the executive committee of the board 
of MNF for the past four years. Mr. 
Wilson has also served on MNF com- 
mittees from time to time, and is 





Donald H. Wilson 


currently completing his second term 
as first vice chairman. 

The MNF election will take place 
by mail at the end of March, and the 
new president will assume office at 
the annual convention, which is 
scheduled for April 21-23 at Wash- 
ington, D.C. The term of G. S. Ken- 
nedy, General Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, who is now president of MNF, 
will expire during the convention. 

The committee which nominated 
Mr. Wilson was made up of Frank 
A. Yost, chairman, Hopkinsville, 
(Ky.) Milling Co.; Charles G. Mc- 
Clave, Montana Flour Mills Co., 
Great Falls, Mont.; J. L. Rankin, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; A 
J. Sowden, New Era Milling Co:, Ar- 
kansas City, Kansas, and R. D. Zum- 
walt, Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BALTIMORE EXPORT REPORT 

BALTIMORE—Grain exports from 
Baltimore totaled 1,632,650 bu. in 
December, a drop from December, 
1956, according to the monthly re- 
port of the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce. The total in December, 
1956, was 2,760,548 bu. Other exports 
from Baltimore in December, 1957, 
were: Corn, 1,655,600 bu.; oats, 448,- 
000 bu.; rye, 524,567 bu. 
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CHINA AND JAPAN offer LOwer Price Support Plans 


Get White House Backing 


PROSPECTS FOR CANADA 


SASKATOON —The Chinese and 
Japanese markets offer good pros- 
pects for Western Canada’s wheat 
and pearling barley. George H. Mc- 
Ivor, chief commissioner of the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board, addressing the 
Saskatchewan branch of the Cana- 
dian Seed Growers Assn. here, said 
that if Canada ever got into the 
Chinese mainland market, the Ca- 
nadian wheat surplus would soon dis- 
appear. Commenting on the wheat 
board’s target for the current crop 
year Mr. Mclvor said: “Our objective 
is to secure a higher percentage of 
the smaller European wheat market, 
and we believe we can do it with 
wheat of high milling quality. Out- 
side of Europe, we believe we will 
have a good year.” He anticipated 
market pressures would be lessened 
because of the crop failure in Aus- 
tralia and reduced production in Ar- 
gentina. 





Herman Eversz Retires 
From Montana Mills 


GREAT FALLS, MONT.—Herman 
McLeod Eversz has retired as man- 
ager of the Bozeman branch of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls. 
He has been succeeded at Bozeman 
by Alvin C. Anderson who was trans- 
ferred from Harlowton, Mont. 

Mr. Eversz entered the employ of 
the company at Lewistown, Mont., 
Sept. 1, 1919. He was transferred to 
Harlowton early in 1920 and a year 
later he was transferred to Bozeman 
to take charge of the office there. He 
continued in that position until his 
retirement Jan. 1. 

Mr. Anderson joined the company 
at Harlowton in February, 1927, as 
i chemist. He was named manager 
there in 1947. Mr. Anderson is being 
succeeded at Harlowton by Orton O. 
Ortwein, who has been employed by 
the company since 1928 and who has 
been head miller at Harlowton since 
1947 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The White 
House farm message clearly 
marked support of the Benson farm 
program, which, even without new 
congressional action, will bring 
lower support levels on non-basic 
farm commodities. These include 
oats, grain sorghums, the oilseed 
crops and others, which may be 
supported at between 60 and 90% 
of parity. 


It is unlikely that Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, will 
take support levels on these crops 
down to his now discretionary mini- 
mum—a power which he has now 
without any change in the farm law 
but the threat is evident in the 
President’s message to Congress 


The President also asked Congress 


to extend the provisions of Public 
Law 480 by providing an additional 
$1.5 billion this crop year and through 
fiscal 1959 to finance the disposal of 
U.S. agricultural purchases. He urged 
Congress to end the flexible price 
support ijustment based on supply 
nditions which, he said, only acted 
to renew higher levels of price sup- 
port 
largement of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. board of directors to 
seven members was also asked. The 


rd would have the power to ad- 


vise the secretary of agriculture on 
the level of price support which he 
might determine under the discre- 
tionary authority which the President 
is asking Congress to confer on the 


secretary for the basic commodities 
President Eisen- 
hower backed his agriculture secre- 
tary right up to the hilt 


message, 


No Major Changes Seen 
As things now shape up, it appears 
that there will be no major farm leg- 
islation in this final session of the 
85th Congress. The Republican party 
has already suffered most of the 


major losses it can sustain, it is be- 





ace B. Pearson to Head Canadian 
Liberals; 16-Point Farm Plan Adopted 


OTTAWA Lester B. Pearson, 
former minister of external affairs 
and a Nobel Peace Prize winner, has 
been elected head of the Canadian 
Liberal party. He is the seventh lead- 
er of the party since confederation 
and succeeds Louis St. Laurent. 

Out of the convention came a 16- 
point program for Canadian agricul- 
ture. The program was outlined in a 
lengthy resolution and said the Lib- 
eral party would: 

@ Expand the domestic market for 
farm products by fostering economic 
growth and high levels of employ- 
ment and by promoting research into 
new uses for farm products for in- 
dustrial purposes. 

@ Expand Commonwealth and foreign 
markets through the reciprocal re- 
moval of trade barriers and other 
measures to increase trade. 

@ Help farmers to improve their 
economic position by expanding and 
extending farm credit facilities; in- 
creasing emphasis on research into 
ways of improving and diversifying 
farm products. 


@ Maintain and extend a system of 
support prices and deficiency pay- 


nents where ippropriate This will 








be administered in such a way as 
to give farmers for their products 
prices be ng a fair relationship to 
their costs of production and so as- 
sure them a fair share of the national 
come 

@ Continue to support policies to im- 
prove the farmer’s position in mar- 
keting his products in an orderly and 
efficient way 

@ Maintain the Canadian Wheat 
Board. During periods of crop surplus 
1 Liberal government would adopt all 
reas ible policies and take action 
to take delivery from farmers and 
disposing of and fully paying for at 
least a normal crop; continue the 
payment of elevator storage on sur- 
plus grain and its extension to pay- 
ment of storage to larmers on a rea- 
s ble undelivered quota on each 
farmer's specified acreage, not to ex- 
ceed in any case the average speci- 


fied farm acreage; maintain and im- 
prove the Liberal policy of loans on 
farm-stored grain; improve the exist- 
ing program of cash advances on 
farm stored grain 

CANADA, 


lieved, and such other losses in the 
farm belt may be compensated for 
through gains in urban communities, 
which are now said to doubt the 
reasonableness of federal subsidies t« 
fringe farmers 

President Eisenhower, in his mes- 
sage, urged Congress to end the rigid 
support and control concept for basic 
commodities at between 75 and 90% 
of parity. He asked Congress to give 
the Secretary discretionary authority 
to set supports on corn and other of 
the current basic commodities and 
dairy products at between 60 and 
90% of parity, in place of the pres- 
ent range of 75 to 90%. 

At the same time, broader author- 
ity over acreage allotments was asked 
for the Secretary of Agriculture so 
that when he lowered price supports 
on wheat, cotton, rice, tobacco and 
peanuts, he could make a compensa- 
tory adjustment in acreage allotments 
of up to 50% over the levels now 
provided by legal formulas. 

As part of the proposed program, 
the “escalator” clause in the present 
law would be ended. This requires 
supports for wheat, cotton, corn, rice 
and peanuts to be increased when 
supplies decline. Secretary Benson 
has noted that this provision would 
boost the support level and bring on 
new surpluses after supplies had de- 
clined to certain statutory levels. 
Under the proposed plan, the Secre- 
tary would have discretionary author- 
ity in setting supports within the 
specified range. 

Would End Corn Allotments 

Another principal part of the mes- 
sage was a request that Congress end 
the fiction of corn acreage allotments 
at the close of this crop year. This 
would put corn on the same basis as 
other feed grains, which do not now 
have acreage allotment provisions. 

Such a decision would, if approved 
by Congress, make corn a non-basic 
commodity. USDA could fix supports 
at between 60 and 90% of parity— 
the range also requested for the other 
basics. 

Other requests included one to end 
the acreage reserve phase of the Soil 
Bank 

Bill Offered 

Immediately following the presi- 
dential message, Republican §stal- 
warts—not including GOP farm lead- 
er in the Senate—Sen. George D 
Aiken of Vermont—introduced a bill 
to make the administration proposals 
effective. 

It is understood that Sen. Aiken 
is unhappy over the recent action on 
the reduction in dairy supports to 
75% of parity. He believes that ulti- 
mately the weight of the present sup- 
port program would reveal the in- 
herent defects and that Mr. Benson 
may have been wiser politically to 
go along with current dairy support 
levels 

The Democratic farm opposition, 
us expected, rose to denounce the 
Benson plan 

Any thoughts that the President 
plans to discard Mr. Benson at this 
time must be dismissed on the basis 
of his unequivocal endorsement of the 
policies which Mr. Benson has re- 
peatedly 1dvocated 

The extravagant attacks which met 
Mr. Benson when he appeared before 
the Senate agriculture committee to 
detail his policies will only make 
President Eisenhower even more stub- 
born in his support, observers believe. 
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Thomas E. Hosty, Sr., Reelected 
Chairman of Chicago Board of Trade 


CHICAGO—Thomas E. Hosty, Sr., 
partner with Sincere & Co., 
was reelected Jan. 20 by the member- 
ship as chairman of the board, Chi- 
cag Board of Trade. Prior to his 
election as chdirman last year, Mr. 
Hosty had served nine years on its 
lirectorate 

Also reelected was James F. Wade 
as vice chairman. He is a partner 
with Lamson Bros. & Co. To fill the 
post of second vice chairman, Ford 
M. Ferguson with Stratton Grain Co. 
was chosen. Prior to his association 
with Stratton, Mr. Ferguson was vice 
president of the Glidden Co. for five 
years and assistant vice president of 
Cargill, Inc., for 10 years. Mr. Hosty, 
Mr. Wade and Mr. Ferguson all were 
inopposed in the election 


seniol 


For the five posts as directors of 
the exchange to serve three year 
terms, there were seven candidates. 
The successful ones were: James E 

t, partner, Baggot & Morrison; 
Ray C. Feuerhaken, Jr., broker; 
Samuel A. McMurray with Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Wil- 
liam J. Kentnich, Jr., broker, and 
Clarence Rowland, Jr., partner with 
Engel & Co. Mr. Kentnich and Mr. 
Rowland just concluded their first 
terms as directors of the exchange. 


t 


baggo 





Thomas E. Hosty, Sr. 


Selected to serve three year terms 
on the nominating committee were 
Clarence W- Elmer, broker and Wal- 
ter A. Herr, with Francis I. duPont 
& Co. 





John A. Hendrickson Elected 
To International Milling Board 


MINNEAPOLIS — John A. Hen- 
drickson, vice president in charge of 
production for International Milling 
Co., was elected to the firm’s board 
of directors at its annual sharehold- 
rs meeting 

A native of Ishpeming, Mich., Mr. 
Hendrickson is a veteran of over 25 
years service with International. He 
began as a stenographer in the pur- 
chasing department. In 1932 he be- 
came purchasing agent and in 1938 
was promoted to director of purchas- 
es and personnel. 

In 1945 Mr. Hendrickson was made 
production manager and in 1955 was 
elected vice president in charge of 
production. In this position he is re- 
sponsibie for production functions at 
all of International's 22 flour mills in 
the U.S. and Canada 

Directors who were reelected at the 
shareholders’ meeting were Charles 
Ritz, Atherton Bean, John B. Bean, 
John Tatam, William G. McLaugh- 
lin, Malcolm B. McDonald, Paul M. 


ee 
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John A. Hendrickson 





Petersen, P. Norman Ness and Harry 
FE. Howlett. 

Other officers who were reelected 
at a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors were Mr. Ritz, chairman of the 
board; Atherton Bean, president; 
John B. Bean, Mr. Tatam, Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin, Mr. McDonald, Mr. Peter- 
sen, Mr. Ness, Willard H. Hagenmey- 
er and Wayne T. Kirk, vice presi- 
dents; Mr. Howlett, secretary and 
general counsel; Roy B. Jewett, 
comptroller and assistant treasurer; 
Milton W. Anderson, assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer, and L. 
R. Verschoyle, assistant comptroller 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ralston Purina Mill 
Damaged by Fire 


MINNEAPOLIS—Fire which broke 
nut at the Ralston Purina Co. mill 
here Jan. 19 destroyed a considerable 
quantity of merchandise and did ex- 
tensive damage to some parts of the 
four-story building. The structure was 
used most!y for storage of feed 
giaius and farm sanitation products. 

The fire was believed to have start- 
ea in a chemical storage area and 
was confined mainly to the rear of 
the second floor on one side of the 
building. Part of the second floor in 
the area of the fire reportedly col- 
lapsed. 

Boxed andsacked feeds on the third 
and fourth floors of the building were 
damaged by water and smoke, and at 
ene time several railroad cars had 
to be moved to give firemen access 
to the burning portion of the building. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELEVATOR TO BE BUILT 


GOODLAND, KANSAS—The Good- 
land Co-Op Equity Exchange will 
erect a new 500,000 bu. concrete silo- 
type elevator in Goodland. Present 
elevator storage facilities amount to 
125,000 bu. Work on the project is 
slated to be completed before har- 
vest. 








MINIMUMS REDUCED 
BY CHICAGO BOARD 


CHICAGO—As a result of action 
taken by the directors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, some downward re- 
visions were ordered in the minimum 
margin requirements on grain futures 
contracts on the exchange, effective 
Jan. 20. Initial minimums were re- 
duced as follows: Wheat, from 12 to 
10¢ bu.; corn, from 8 to 7¢; oats, 
from 6 to 5¢; rye, from 12 to 10¢, and 
soybeans, from 15 to 12¢ bu. The fol- 
lowing reductions were made on both 
maintenance and also on spreading 
margins (other than intra-market): 
Wheat, from 10 to 8¢ bu.; corn, from 
6 to 5¢; oats, from 4 to 3¢; rye, from 
10 to 8¢, and soybeans, from 10 to 
8¢ bu. 





Surcharge Plan 
Seen as Dangerous 
For Flour Export Men 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
orrespondent 

WASHINGTON—A proposed sur- 
charge of 10¢ cwt. on flour exports, 
contained in the railroads’ general 
petition for increased freight rate 
tariffs, spells danger for east coast 
flour shipments. The surcharge would 
be imposed on outbound shipments 
of flour milled from wheat on the 
in-transit milling rate. If approved, 
the surcharge would go into effect 
Feb. 1 

According to transportation offici- 
als and their attorneys in the US. 
Department of Agriculture, the rate 
will apply effective Feb. 1 if local 
roads adopt the permissive increase, 
no matter at what time the wheat 
has been bought and shipped from 
points of production to eastern mill- 
ing points. 

This means that an east coast flour 
exporter, who has made forward con- 
tracts for export for a five-month 
period and bought wheat for milling- 
in-transit with proportionate billing 
anticipation as part of his sales con- 
tract, now appears to be facing a 
potential loss if he makes delivery. 
It is understood that export flour con- 
tracts do not contain any escape pro- 
visions whereby an unsuspected rail 
tariff change would bring a contract 
alteration. 

USDA officials, fighting the boost, 
say they now believe that they are 
merely going through the motions of 
a sham battle and that it is expected 
that the carriers will gain approval 
at USDA. 

One thin line of hope remains for 
the flour exporters on the east coast. 
It is that some carriers will not take 
advantage of the permissive rate in- 
crease and accessorial charges. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Finis E. Cowan, 
Continental Grain 
Vice President, Dies 


HOUSTON, TEXAS—Finis E. 
Cowan, 61, vice president of Conti- 
nental Grain Co., died Jan. 15, in 
Houston, where he had resided for 
the past 12 years. Prior to that time 
Mr. Cowan had operated a mill for 
Continental at Geneva, N.Y., and 
earlier he was associated with the 
Burrus interests in Ft. Worth. He 
is survived by his widow, Mrs. 





Kathleen Cowan; a daughter, Mrs. 
Paul Cochran, Galveston; a son, Finis 
E. Cowan, Jr., Houston, and three 
granddaughters. 
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Team Making Wheat 
Market Survey 


In South America 


WASHINGTON—Two Nebraskans, 
two Kansans and a representative of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
are making a hard red winter wheat 
marketing survey in four South 
American countries. The team left 
Washington Jan. 10. 

Members of the team are Lester L 
Mort, Venango, Neb., chairman of the 
marketing committee of the Ne- 
braska Wheat Growers Assn.; Marx 
Koehnke, managing director of the 
marketing division of the Nebraska 
association; R. L. Patterson, chair- 
man of the Kansas Wheat Commis- 
sion; J. H. Dean, manager, Farmers 
Cooperative Grain Commission Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, and Raymond 
Vickery, grain and feed division, For- 
eign Agriculfural Service, USDA, 
Washington 

The team will call on government, 
import and milling industry officials 
in the four countries to be surveyed 
Although only Colombia, Peru, Brazil 
and Ecuador will be surveyed for po- 
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NEBRASKA MEMBERS — Nebraska 


members of the South American 
wheat marketing survey team are, 
left, Lester L. Mort, wheat grower 
from Venango, and Marx Koehnke, 
managing director, marketing divi- 
sion, Nebraska Wheat Growers Assn. 


tential] market outlets for hard red 
winter wheat, the team will spend 
three days in Argentina to obtain in- 
formation on its wheat production 
and available supplies for export 
Argentina is the largest wheat pro- 
ducing country and the only majo! 
wheat exporter in South America. 

The team will compile a report on 
a country-by-country basis and will 
make recommendations concerning 
future wheat market development ac- 
tivities in the four South American 
countries. 

This project is one of the foreign 
market development projects being 
conducted by the Nebraska associa- 
tion under contract with the Ne- 
braska and Kansas Wheat Commis- 
sions. Under this contract, the as- 
sociation has signed a program agree- 
ment with FAS under the provisions 
of Public Law 480 to conduct market 
development projects in Europe and 
South America. 

BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIrE-—— 
RESTRAINING ORDER 

WASHINGTON — Local 218, 
Kansas City, Mo., was temporarily 
restrained recently in its attempt to 
transfer to the new American Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers Interna- 
tional Union with a court order ob- 
tained by the Bakery and Confection- 
ery Workers International Union 
The temporary restraining order is 
the sixth such order obtained against 
locals that have decided to transfer 
to the new union, which is affiliated 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. 
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Nebraska Consolidated Mills 


Announces Plans for Building 
Puerto Rico’s First Flour Mill 


OMAHA Plans for constructing 
Puerto Rico's first flour mill were an- 
nounced Jan. 20 by J. Allan Mactier, 
president of Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha. The firm has 
formed a wholly-owned | subsidiary, 
Caribe Mills, Inc., which will build 
and operate the new mill. Mr. Mactiet 
is Caribe’s president 

The mill, to cost in excess of $3 
million, will operate on a nearly tax- 
free basis for 10 years. Puerto Rico's 
‘Operation Bootstrap’’—offering new 
industries 10-year exemption from 
the island’s corporate income tax and 
several years exemption from proper- 
ty tax and municipal levies—-has at- 
tracted more than 500 new industries 
since 1948 

The Government Development 
Bank for Puerto Rico is making a 





J. Allan Mactier 


long term loan of $1.5 million to Cari- 
be 

The five-acre construction site is 
at the town of Catano on the west 
side of San Juan Harbor. The mill 
will produce flour, cornmeal and ani- 
mal feed, according to Mr. Mactier 
He pointed out that the mill will be 
located in the heart of the market 
area to be served and all grain will 
reach the mill by water 


4,000 Cwt. Flour Capacity 

The elevator will have a storagé 
capacity of 500,000 bu. The daily pro- 
ductive capacity will be 4,000 cwt. 
flour, 1,000 cwt. cornmeal and 500 
tons animal feeds. The flour will be 
sold to bakeries, the cornmeal a 
Puerto Rican staple — will be sold to 
consumers through grocery 
and the animal feeds through farm 
channels, Mr. Mactier said. The island 
has large dairy herds and a growing 
poultry and egg industry, he indicat- 
ed 

Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., 
Kansas City, is the architect-engineer 
Flour milling equipment is being pur- 
chased from Henry Simon, Ltd., Chea- 
dle Heath, Stockport, England. The 
marine leg will be provided by Buhler 
Brothers, Uzwil, Switzerland. Sprout- 
Waldron of Muncy, Pa., will produce 
and erect the feed mill equipment 
The general construction contractor 
will be announced later, Mr. Mactier 
said 

Owen W. Cotton, vice president of 


stores 


Consolidated, within two 
-uerto Rico to 


general 


Nebraska 
weeks will move to 
become vice president and 
manager of Caribe. 


Grain from U.S. 


Almost all grain for the mill will 
come from the U.S. mainland. None 
of the products of the mill will be 
shipped stateside, and the new con- 
struction will not cause any reduc- 
tion in employment or production in 
Nebraska Consolidated mills, Mr 
Mactier said. 

Nebraska Consolidated was formed 
in 1922 through a merger of small 
Nebraska mills. The company expand- 
ed to the Southeast in 1940. The firm 
introduced Duncan Hines mixes in 
1951 and within 16 monihs ranked 
fourth among processors of cake 
mixes, although the company had 
distribution in only 30 states. The 
mix division was sold to Procter & 
Gamble Co. in 1956. Since the sale 
Nebraska Consolidated has purchased 
mills in Franklin, Tenn., and Greens- 
burg, Ind. However, the Franklin mill 
was destroyed by fire Jan. 8. (See 
The Miller, Jan. 14, 1958, page 7.) 
Other mills are located in Omaha, 
Grand Island, and Fremont, Neb., 
Decatur, Ala., and Tunnel Hill, Ga 

Mr. Mactier, 35, is a four-year vet- 
eran at his job and has been with the 
company 12 years. The chairman of 
the board is Robert Dickinson, who 
has been active in the company and 
its predecessors for 47 years 

Mr. Mactier the Puerto 
Rican Economic Development Admin- 
istration for its help in providing re- 
search and information that led to 
establishment of the mill 


praised 


Future Prospects 
Of Puerto Rico 
Termed Bright 


Puerto Rico, literally 
Doorway,” is in some 
island paradox in which the promises 
for a brighter future struggle to dis- 
engage themselves from the handi- 
caps caused by four centuries of 
Spanish rule. The tiny, self-governing 
commonwealth, barely 100 miles long 
and 40 wide, lives on a sub-standard 
diet just two or three hours across 
the Atlantic Ocean by jet from the 
U.S 


“The Rich 
respects an 


Puerto Ricans try to farm fertile 


green valleys which nestle between 


peaks, 


towering, 4,000-ft. mountain 





Owen W. Cotton 


but the burros, and horses, and cows 
ire not sturdy and strong because the 
s which produces the feed they eat 
icks vital minerals necessary fo! 
st? hpones 


Puerto Ricans have 


ye in the past 17 years ind more 


tripled their 
mainland manufacturing 
established branch plants 
the island since 1947. Trade both 
ways with the mainland had jumped 
from $438 million in 1946 to $917 mil- 
lion in 1955, according to reports from 
the fficiales.”” But the people know 
nother fact: With a population in 
excess of two million, more than half 
total Puerto Rican families do 

t earn enough “moneda” in a year 


firms nave 





t le an adequate diet, even if 
they spend it all for food. Because 

is whicl ther people have long 
taken for granted, such as good white 
t | ire not available, Puert Ri- 
( Ss 1 rice corn ind beans 
" with too many starchy ! ts 
tubers, bananas and plantains 


The island’s annual requirements 
idequate diet in 1950- 
nded 386,925,000 Ib. rice, flour 
ind cereals, but Puerto Ricans man- 
iged to produce only 49,051,000 Ib. of 
these vital foodstuffs. Imports had to 


ac int for the balance 


} . ? 
1 low-cost 


But if the past is shadowed by han- 


dicaps and inconsistencies, Puert 
tico’s future holds promise. U.S. fed- 
eral income taxes do not apply in 
Puerto Rico, but Puerto Ricans are 


he island is part of U.S. customs 
ind there are no duties 
ipplicable to trade between 
the mainland and Puerto Rico, except 
on coffee imported to the island. Fur- 
ther protection is afforded by U.S 
tariffs which are to 
yorted into the island 


territory 


roods 


ipplicabl 
ji 


rom toreign 





PUERTO RICAN FLOUR MILL—Here is an artist’s conception of the Caribe 
Mills, Inc., flour mill which will be Puerto Rico’s first flour mill. 


Soft Wheat Millers 


Parley to Discuss 
Merchandising 


CHICAGO — The program for the 
winter meeting of the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Assn. at the Brown 
Hotel in Louisville, Ky., Jan. 23-24, 
calls for considerable attention to 
merchandising 

V. H. Engelhard, formerly with 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, and 
presently a consultant, will discuss 
merchandising at the retail level the 
morning of Jan. 23. He will be fol- 
lowed by Robert V. Harris, Harris 
Milling Co., Owosso, Mich., who will 
talk about the package as a mer- 
chandising tool. Winding up the morn- 
ing program, Herman Steen, execu- 
tive vice president, Millers National 
Federation, will bring the group up 
to date on current milling problems 

Directors will hold a dinner meet- 
ng the evening of Jan. 23. A lunch- 


eon, sponsored by the association, will 
be served Jan. 24 

The meeting the morning of Jan. 24 
will be called t rder by Howard L 


Ashland (Va.)_ Roller 
Mills, at 9:30 a.m. During the after- 
noon, Clarence D. Palmby, Commodi- 
ty Stabilization Service, Washington 
D.C., will address the group on “Gov- 
ernment Programs and Soft Wheat 
Supplies.”” A symposium on soft wheat 
supplies will close the meeting. The 
symposium will be moderated by 
James E. Skidmore, J. Allen Smith 
& Co., Knoxville, Tenn. Adjournment 
is set for 4 p.m., Jan. 24 


THE STAFF F LiFe 


Baking Allied Trades 
In Pennsylvania 


Elects Officers 


PHILADELPHIA—Ernest E. Lat- 





SI Latsha Food Co Harrisburg 
P elected president of Allied 
rrad the Baking Industry Penn- 
sylvar Division No. 4, at a luncheon 


business session of the group held in 
‘ 


conjunction with the annual conven- 
ion of the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn 
her« Jan 2U He succeeds J K 
Kooker, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Phila- 
de ph i who was named a director 
it the meeting 

Ben S. Hillegas, Anheuser-Busch 
In Harrisburg, was elected vice 

esident, and Kenneth Irish, Irish 
& Ilagy. Upper Darby, became sec- 

etary-treasure! 

In addition to Mr. Kooker Joseph 
Carroll, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Phila- 
ae Ipl } nd L M Cleland, Wesson 
Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Phila 
delphia, were named directors 

It was announced at the meeting 
that th nnual allied assembly, spon- 
sored by Pennsylvania Division No. 4 
will be held at the Abraham Lincoln 
Hotel, Reading, Pa., April 8 

BREA S THE STAFF Lre-—— 


AACC Group Changes 
Place of Meeting 





MINNEAPOLIS A change of 
ut has beer announced for the 
31 meeting of the ?!.orthwest 
Section, American Association of Ce 
real Che sts. The meeting will be 
held at Jax Cafe, not at Dayton’'s 
Sky Room. The time remains the 
sameé at noon 
Dr. J 4. Anderson, director ol 
the Grain Research Laboratory, Win 
nipeg. will speak on the subject 
Some Practical Problems and Ap- 
plied Rese arch 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Quiet Week Sparked Near Close 
By Mild Flurry of Flour Buying 


pee: rate flurry of spring and 
hard winter wheat flour buying 
broke out at the close of the seven- 
day period ending Jan. 20. Sales be- 
van late Jan. 17 on the eastern sea- 
board and spread to the interior. Sell- 
ing continued over the week end and 
finally showed signs of drying up dur- 
ing the day Jan. 20. The major inter- 
est was in springs and on a price 
basis comparable to other recent bak- 
ery sales. Early estimates of the 
amount of business passing ranged 
from 750,000 to 2 million sacks 

Bookings, principally springs, 
ranged from 30 all the way to 120 
days and pushed sales by spring 
wheat mills for the week to 135% of 
five-day milling capacity. In contrast, 
the small spurt amounted to sales of 
only 59% in the Southwest and 55% 
in the central states 

In contrast with the week end ac- 
tivity, the early and middle parts of 
the period were characterized by slow 
sales and some softness of prices. 
Shipping directions ranged from fair 
to good over the country and running 
time continued fairly good at an av- 
erage of five days. 

lears demand was only fair for 
the week, with prices reasonably firm 
supplies not pressing, and mills com- 
fortable at prevailing levels of pro- 
duction. 

Reports of good family flour buying 
continued to come in, with at least 
another week of brisk business ex- 
pected before special buying induce- 
ments end 

Production over the country was 
generally down from the previous 
week. Mills of the U.S. reported pro- 
duction for the week amounting to 
107% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 108% the previcus week and 
113% a year ago. Declines were re- 
ported by mills at Minneapolis and 
all other Northwest points as well 
as in the central states and the 
Southeast. Small increases were re- 
ported at Buffalo, in the Southwest, 
and on the North Pacific coast. (See 
tables on page 9.) 


Northwest 

Minneapolis: The week was quiet 
in the spring wheat mills area until 
mid-afternoon of Jan. 17, when offers 
were made at some points to book 
bakery types at prices roughly 20¢ 
less than the day’s nominal quota- 
tions. Some mil!s apparently found an 
area of price maneuverability as the 
result of recent strength in millfeed 
quotations which have risen several 
dollars since early December. 


Chain and independent bakeries 
began to book all types of springs, 
except clears, for periods of 30 to 
120 days. Buying continued over 
the week end and reportedly began 
to taper off at midday Jan. 20. 
Estimates of the total business in- 
volved ranged from 750,000 up to 2 
million sacks. Sales also included 
some fair-sized amounts of whole 
wheat flour. 


Buying resulted in sales by spring 
wheat mills for the week amounting 
to 135% of five-day milling capacity, 
compared with 62% the previous 


week and 50% a year ago. 

There was very little interest in 
clears, and mills did not press for 
business in this area. Prices were 








Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-Ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











steady and, in some cases, slightly 
above the previous week. 

Mills with family flour interests 
continued to report January as an 
exceptionally good month, although 
expecting business to move at a slow- 
er pace when special promotional ef- 
forts are discontinued within a few 
days. 

Shipping directions continued to 
range from fair to good. Shipments 
for the week by spring wheat mills 
amounted to 100% of five-day capa- 
city, compared with 105% the previ- 
cus week and 102% a year ago. 

Running time remained on the av- 
erage of five days, with no reports of 
less time, but some of mills running 
six days. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
for the week amounted to 117% of 
capacity, compared with 120% the 
previous week and 112% a year ago. 
Production by mills of the interior 
Northwest amounted to 100% of 
capacity, compared with 109% the 
previous week and 113% a year ago 
Production by mills of the Northwest 
amounted to 106% of capacity, com- 
pared with 112% the previous week 
and 113% a year ago. 

Quotations Jan. 17, 100-Ib. cottons, 
carlots Minneapolis: Spring standard 
patent $5.85@6. spring short $5.95@ 
6.10, high gluten $615@6.30, whole 
wheat $5.85@5.95; family flour $6.35 
@7.45. 


Southwest 
Kansas City: Interest in hard win- 
ter wheat flour improved over the 
past week end. Simultaneously with 


heavier spring wheat sales there was 
a fair amount of hard winters booked 
this week to bakers, both chains and 
independents. No large volume of 
business was done and big lots were 
missing, but a substantial aggregate 
of 10,000 to 50,000 sack lots was 
booked for filling out 120-day needs 
at a price basis comparable to other 
recent bakery sales. Continued book- 
ings of the same limited character 
were expected for a day or two 
ahead. 

Last week there was not much buy- 
ing done, but prices worked lower 
and gave a hint of the coming activi- 
ty. Actual bookings last week were 
mostly of price date of shipment or- 
ders from regular customers. Al- 
though average bookings of hard 
winter wheat mills amounted to 59% 
of capacity, about one third of this 
was the result of sales made to the 
government on the recent flour ten- 
ders, plus some export trade. Sales 
in the preceding week were only 19% 
Volume reached 42% a year ago. 

While the majority of the bakery 
accounts will not need flour until 
March or April, there are several in- 
dependents who will need supplies be- 
fore Feb. 1. Bakery directions are 
rated fair to good. 

Family flour interest is very light 
Prices on the nationally advertised 
brands are unchanged, but the other 
brands experienced price declines of 
5 to 10¢ sack. Directions have been 
holding up pretty good. 

In the export field, several govern- 
ment orders were about all the busi- 
ness done. Flour for Ceylon was or- 
dered by the government late in the 
week, Southwestern mills getting a 
good share of the 21.000 sacks in the 
order. Other export interest has been 
limited. Some say the past three 
months has been the slowest in years 
A little strength developed in the 
70% ash and the 1% ash markets. 

Quotations Jan. 17. carlots, cottons 
Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
short patent $561@5.66, standard 
95% patent $551@5.56, straight $5 46 
@5.51; established brands of family 
flour $655@7.30; first clears with 

(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 28) 





Semolina Sales Slow, Durum Arrivals 
Rise to Highest Point Since Harvest 


HE largest amount of durum to 

arrive in Minneapolis in one 
week since harvest time, 400 cars, 
softened the price structure some- 
what during the seven-day period 
ending Jan. 20. Quotations were down 
2¢ by the end of the period. As a re- 
sult, semolina prices were lowered 5¢ 
and buying was reportedly scattered 
and at the slowest pace since early 
December. 

Some trade sources expressed the 
opinion that the heavy arrivals could 
be the result of a need for cash at 
country points to carry sellers 
through the income tax period. Ar- 
rivals for the week were twice the 
average, and several times the 
meager receipts which were reported 
during December and the first week 
in January. 

Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 116% of five-day 


milling capacity, compared with 127% 
the previous week and 108% a year 
ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Jan. 17 were as fol- 
lows: 


Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.39@2.40 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.38@2.39 
Choice No. 3 amber or better .. 2.36@2.38 
Medium No. | durum or better. . 2.32@2.38 


Medium No. 2 durum or better...... 2.31@2.37 
Medium No. 3 durum or better... 2.28@2.35 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 
Ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

Jan. 12-18 .. 157,500 183,062 116 
Previous week ..... 157,500 “199,890 127 
eR 156,500 169,343 108 
Crop year 
production 
July 1, 1957-Jan. 18, 1958.......... *4,806,773 
July 1, 1956-Jan. 19, 1957.......... 4,289,964 

*Revised. 
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Millfeed Business 
Brisk as Demand, 
Prices Improve 


IE millfeed business was re- 
ported as good during the seven- 
day period ending Jan. 20 as the re- 
sult of an expansion of feeding activi- 
ty due to colder weather and snow 
in some areas. As demand expanded, 
prices across the country rose 50¢ to 
$4. Mills generally are booked 
through this week, and business is 
expected to remain good, barring a 
sharp increase in running time 
Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
54,066 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 54,164 tons 
in the previous week and 58,874 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


- Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Better bulk demand 
and the expansion of feeding activity 
contributed to a 50¢ price rise in mill- 
feeds the past week. The gain in it- 
self was not spectacular, but followed 
on the heels of previous increases 
which have now pushed prices $5 to 
$6 higher than they were in late No- 
vember and early December. There is 
some feeling by mill representatives, 
too, that supplies are shorter than a 
couple of months ago. With this goes 
the optimistic view that business will 
continue good unless there is a mark- 
ed rise in mill running time. As a 
rule, local mills at the close Jan. 17 
were booked solidly through Jan. 24 
Quotations Jan. 17: Bran $33.50@ 34, 
standard midds. $34, flour midds. 
$35.50 @36, red dog $37 

Kansas City: Millfeed markets con- 
tinued to hold up fairly well this 
week after several days of sustained 
strength last week. Sacked feeds 
were the firmest and managed to hold 
maximum gains, but there was some 
easiness in bulk offerings, which were 
more freely available this week with 
fewer eager takers. Colder weather 
and snow gave the market some senti- 
mental strength. Quotations Jan. 20, 
carlots, Kansas City: Bran $33@ 
33.75, shorts $33.50@34 25, sacked; 
bran $29.25@30, middlings $31.25@ 
32, shorts $31.50@32.50, bulk. 

Wichita: Millfeed Gemand was good 
last week, with offerings sufficient 
Bran advanced $1.50 and shorts $1.75 
ton. Quotations Jan. 17, basis Kan- 
sas City: Bran $33.254 33.75, shorts 
$33.75 @ 34.25 

Salina: Demand was good, with 
bran closing $2 and shorts $2.50 ton 
higher. Supplies were inadequate. 
Quotations Jan. 16, basis Kansas 
City: Bran $33.50@34, gray shorts 
$34 @ 34.50. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand con- 
tinued to be strong from jobbers and 
truckers in this area last week, with 
all production being absorbed. Prices 
advanced $1.50 on bran and $1.75 on 
shorts. Quotations Jan. 20, basis Kan- 
sas City: Bran $33@33.75, gray shorts 
$33 50@ 34.25. 

Ft. Worth: Demand for millfeed 
was only fair last week, but offerings 
were very light, which added up to 
a stronger market. Quotations Jan. 
17, burlaps: Bran $41.50@42.50, gray 
shorts $42.50@43.50, delivered Texas 
common points; $1 higher on bran 
and $1.50 higher on shorts, compared 
with the previous week. 

Oklahoma City: Good trading in 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 30) 
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Exports, Drain on Supplies 
Strengthen Wheat Futures 


A fairly good run of export buy- 
ing and the growing possibility 
of free market shortages at Chicago 
in the weeks ahead were just two of 
the important factors which gave 
strength to wheat markets in the 
seven-day period ending Jan. 20. Sev- 
eral other bullish factors figured in 
the week's trading and helped to 
overcome a slight mid-week slump 
As a result, futures finished the pe- 
riod 1 to 1%¢ higher. 
Closing prices of wheat 
Jan. 20 were: Chicago 


futures 
-March 


$2.18%4.@%, May $2.12%@%5, July 
$1.875%, September $1.90%, Decem- 
ber $1.944%4 @\%; Kansas City—March 
$2.13%, May $2.05%%, July $1.825, 
September $1.86; Minneapolis—May 


$2.22%, July $2.105s. 

Pakistan figured prominently in 
the export market by accumulating 
approximately 4 million bushels of 
wheat through various purchases 
during the week. India, too, was a 
buyer, taking 750,000 bu. white wheat 
during the period. One of the most 
bullish factors of the week, however, 
centered around reports of U.S 
ernment plans to loan India in excess 


vOoOV- 


of $200 million and to finance pur- 
chase by that country of 37 million 
bushels of wheat. Ail indications are 


that negotiations on this sizable deal 
will begin within a couple of weeks 


The steady movement of Chicago 
wheat to Gulf ports the past sev- 
eral weeks, and the consequent 
draining off of supplies, has given 
futures in that market an increas- 
ingly firmer undertone, particularly 
for the March delivery. The situa- 
tion reached a point last week 
where the purchase of March fu- 
tures against sales of later deliv- 
eries became an important factor. 


Although President Eisenhower's 
midweek message to Congress urging 
lower price supports and relaxation 
of acreage controls had been widely 
publicized and somewhat discounted 
before delivery, it was accompanied 
by a slight slump in some commodity 
prices. This was overcome the fol- 
lowing day, however result of 
firmness in other areas of trading 

The stock market surged late in 
the week, pulling commodities up 
with it, as the Federal Reserve Board 
relaxed margins on securities. The 
President’s message, too, contained 
some basis for constructive thinking 
in its appeal for extension of Public 
Law 480 and additional funds for 
disposal of surplus commodities 


as a 


New crop futures were strength- 
ened late in the week as the Com- 


modity Credit Corp. announced plans 
to move extensive stocks of South- 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Jan. 20 to 
aid millers in meeting foreign com- 
petition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe are un- 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports Jan. 13. The levels now 
operating, with the previous figures 
in parentheses, are as follows: Ca- 
nadian and U.S. Atlantic ports 8!,¢ 
(7'42¢); St. Lawrence ports and 
Churchill, 8¢ (7¢); Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 10¢ (8¢). 








west grains to other areas to provide 
storage facilities for the big hard 
winter wheat crop expected later 
this year. And finally, at the week's 
end, futures, particularly springs, 
were bolstered by mill buying to cov- 


er flour sales which occurred late in 
the period 
Receipts Heavy 
Wheat receipts at the primary 


markets were heavy during the week 
ended Jan. 17 and totaled 7.9 million 
bushels. This compared with 3.2 
the week before. While trading 
quite substantial in wheat ex- 
ports, and some flour business was 
done, offerings were more than 
ple tosatisfy the needs of local buyers 
The premium basis was unchanged to 


mil- 
lion 
was 


im- 


down 2 to 3¢, with losses shown in 
the 16 and 17% protein brackets 
Jan. 13 brought 801 cars of wheat in 
the local market, and at the end of 
the week inspections totaled 2,019 
cars, compared with only 1,139 cars 


the previous week 
Futures were down 
May dropped 27%%¢ and 


Minne ipolis 
ordinary No. 1 


dark northern spring or No. 1 north- 
ern spring, through 11% protein, was 
trading at 8@9¢ over the May price; 
12% protein 10@11¢ over; 13% pro- 
tein 12@13¢ over; 14% protein 12 

14¢ over; 15% protein 14@16¢ over 
16% protein 15@20¢ over; 17% pro- 
tein 19@24¢ over the May. May 
wheat closed Jan. 17 at $2.21! The 
average protein of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 14.19° com- 
pared with 13.95 the same week last 


year. Durum prices dipped as receipts 
rose sharply. (See tables on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Jan. 17 
is shown in the accompanying tabl 
together with premiums and discount 
factors 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib 

Ordinary $2.30 @2.31% 
12 Prote 2.31% @2.32% 
13% Prote 2.334 @2.34'% 
14% Protein 2.33% @2.35 
15% Protein 2.35%e @2.37'% 
16% Prote 2.38 2@2.4 4 
17% Protein 2.414 @2.45'% 

Protein premiums for over 7% I each 
4% higher 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


One cent premium each ib. over 58 Ib 
le discount each '/2 Ib. under 58 Ib 


Premiums Easier 


Cash premiums were easier at Kan- 
sas City the past week. Producers 
were selling a little more wheat and 
market receipts were fairly good for 
this time of year. Millers did not 
push actively for supplies, although 
absorbing what was offered to their 
liking 

Premiums were down 1l¢ on the 
lower end of the range straight 
through the list. Topside quotations 
remained unchanged, but most sales 
reflected the lowered basis. Ordinary 
wheat was quoted Jan. 20 at 1@1'%9¢ 
bu. over the March option, which 
closed at $2.12%%. Wheat of 1150 
protein brought 3@6¢ over, 12% pro- 
tein 5@14¢ over, 12.50 protein 8 
16¢ over, 13% protein 11@21¢ over, 
and 14% protein 13@25¢ over 

A fair amount of free wheat, penal- 
tv or otherwise, seemed to be com- 


ing out of northwestern Kansas, west- 
ern Nebraska and eastern Colorado 
Buyers look for a continuation of 
these shipments in view of the lower 
May with March, 
and crop outlook 


compared 
new 


basis, 
the excellent 
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CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 






























































WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting urrentiy to The North 
weste Miller with relationship of product ¢ apacity d to the to estimated output of 
‘r the U.S expressed percentage 
J 2-18 *Previou Ja 3-19 Ja § Ja 6-22 
26 weer 7 954 95 
Northwest 734,892 782,353 751,506 4659 
Southwest 438 689 1,403,484 49 4 279,063 
Buffa $63,717 558 46 606,877 69,48 
Ventral and Southeast 599 047 628,45 583 192 &Sé 838 
North P f Coast 315,406 314,922 323,134 309 663 
Tot 3,651,751 3,687,475 3,813 3 3,283,897 3,400.9 
Perce tage of total U S utpu 3.9 73.9 7 7 + 
*Revised 
; ; Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July | to 
Ja 2-18, Previous Ja 3-19, J §-2 J 6-22 Jar 8 Jan. 19 
958 week 957 956 955 958 1957 
Northwest 06 12 3 88 93 20,479,259 20,028,543 
eto 0 08 ' 99 99 37,636,522 38°244'19% 
Bu 16 15 28 0 24 16,072,736 16,043,122 
Ce f : $s E Oo! 06 02 99 97 5,785,530 5,766,672 
. Vs tic Coast 98 9 9 80 89 9,119,620 8,994,740 
Totals 7 8 3 97 00 99,093,667 *99,077,273 
Revised 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 
Minneapolis Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac 
y capacity output tivity 
7 J e 281,750 307,400 109 
0 Pre us week 281,750 304,209 108 
2 Year ago 287,500 361.274 128 
g Two years ag 279.85 284 665 101 
06 Five-yea verage 105 
7 en-year average 100 
50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
- Fleur % 2 
output tivity 
S xy week J 31.289 
pacity y Previous week 099.275 08 
J 8 464 65 64 6 00 Year 9 187,740 is 
Pre week 464 650 *504 174 09 Two g 006,717 99 
e g 430,500 87,240 3 Five-y er 0 
Two years ag 454 500 372,137 82 Ten-ye erage 97 
Five-ye sverage 95 Re e 
T ye average 89 
*Revised CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
uM ois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin 
PACIFIC COAST diana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee 
pal mills on the North Pacif Coast Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missour 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 5-day week Flour % ac 
Washington Mills capacity output tivity 
anew tae é J 2-18 592,250 599,047 10) 
apacity output tivity Previous week 592,250 628,45! 106 
: 94 500 ee a9 Year ag 563,192 102 
: ~-- oeeree ~~ Two years ag 567,367 99 
Previous week 94 500 65,374 85 Five-vea sverage 9) 
7 AAA ’e> > y ’ 7 
Ye 39 215 C 182,99 85 Ten-vear averac g 
& kes _ se AND 04704 9 y @< verage 6 
oy ag 413,000 6,/US *Revised 
Fiv e average 88 
Ten or 
= average 9 BUFFALO 
e ed ° eo 
5-day week Flour © ac- 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills output tivity 
Ja 2-18 28,500 45 5 3 563,717 s 
Previous week 28,500 149,548 6 558 465 1s 
Year ago 38.750 40:137 0 606.877 128 
Two years ago 33,200 96,286 69 525,713 0 
Five-yea verage 95 114 
Te e verage 89 } 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
P duct of milifeed in tons for week ending Jan 8 and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City 
and St oseph 2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
ncluding Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior 3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. Production com- 
puted on the basis of 72% flour production 
——Southwest* —Northwest*— Buffalot —Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop ye Weekly rop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date production to date production to date production to date 
Ja 8 29,133 762,14 + 392,949 308 598 54 066 463,688 
Previous week 228,420 5 23 354,164 
Two weeks ago 26,367 $ 433 248 672 
957 31,367 35 5 40 3 289 3 536 58.874 1,484,018 
1956 26,150 739,85 2 393.858 261,817 49.00 395,526 
1955 25,90 732,655 3 397,578 0 7 313,527 50,460 443,760 
1954 25,198 700,302 5 423,930 655 337,49 $2,212 1,461,723 
Pr a! mills *74 f tota rs m Revise 
Last week Kansas City received 825 20 at $2.5( 2.52, rail basis, delivered 
cars, compared with 485 the prev Texas common points. Truck wheat 
ous week and 769 a year ago was selling at $2.24@2.29 delivered 
[The approximate range of cash rth Texas mills. Demand was slow 
wheat prices at Kansas City Jan. 17 and offerings were moderate 
is shown in the accompanying table 7 : 
Prices Strengthen 
No. | Dark and Hard $2.13% @2.47"% : 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.12% @2.46% Pacific Northwest markets firmed 
lo srk and Hard 2.10% @2.44% ‘ . 
Ne , Dark ~ Hard 208 4@2 4? with sale of wheat in exports showing 
No. | Red 2.18'4@2.2i1% some improvement. India purchased 
No. 2 Red 2.17% @2.20% oo ena Cin Cin ete an 
Me’ 9 Red 2 15'4@2 19% 2% cargoes of white the middle of the 
No. 4 Red 2.13% @2.17% week ind toward the close Japan 
At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard bought 3 cargoes of hard red winter 
winter milling wheat was selling Jan 11.5 protein 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Farm Bloc Split Overlooked 


In Highlighting 


Benson 


Senatorial Attack 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The important 
news obscured by what can only 
be described as an intemperate 
and vicious attack on Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
in the Senate agriculture commit- 
tee, is that the farm bloc is as bad- 
ly splintered as ever. This fact the 
daily press failed to observe in its 
attention to the sensational rather 
than to the basic material. 


[he assault was led by Sen. Allen 
Eliender (D., La.), committee 
chairman, who asserted that Mr. 
Benson's prepared statement con- 
tained misrepresentation of facts and 
iemanded that each item be explained 
piecemeal. Joining Sen. Ellender was 
Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D., Minn.) 
who, at one point, charged that the 
Secretary was not “honest.” Subse- 
quently, hostile sniping developed 
when Stuart Symington (D., Mo.) 
asked for specific proof of each item 
which Mr. Benson said reflected a 
$3.25 billion loss to Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. in its farm price support op- 
erations 
The Ellender - Humphrey - Syming- 
ton team insisted that the loss al- 
leged to have resulted from CCC op- 
erations was untrue, incorrect or 
worse and that, as Sen. Humphrey 
suggested, it reflected the cost of CCC 
doing business as it would in normal 
cost accounting by a private corpora- 
tion 
Mr. Benson remained calm and 
stuck to his guns, insisting that the 
loss figure of $3.25 billion was cor- 
rect 
Sen. Spessard Holland (D., Fla.) 
intervened to challenge the entire 
procedure, asserting that it was out- 
side the normal] attitude of a Senate 
committee to cut off a cabinet wit- 
ness in the course of his explanation 
of policy goals. He suggested that the 
line of questioning by his Democratic 
‘olleagues was little less than unfair, 
but he was over-ruled by the chair- 


Subsequently, another member of 
the committee described the session 
as “disgraceful to a cabinet officer.” 
Sen. Holland, after the morning ses- 
sion, told this reporter that he was 
in agreement with Mr. Benson in re- 
gard to the ending of acreage con- 





K-STATE RECEIVES GRANT 
FOR REBUILDING 


KANSAS CITY—The ways and 
means committee of the Kansas State 
Senate has approved an appropria- 
tion of $1,421,454 for the reconstruc- 
tion of East Waters Hall and the 
pilot flour mill at Kansas State Col- 
lege. Gov. George Docking had indi- 
cated approval of the appropriation 
earlier in the session. The college 
facilities were extensively damaged 
in a fire last summer, and the pilot 
mill was completely destroyed. It was 
the only mill of its kind in the world 
and some of the equipment was the 
gift of milling and engineering firms. 





trols on cotton and tobacco and on 
the lowering of the levels of price 
support. He stated that he planned 
to support the Eastland bill now pend- 
ing before the Senate which would 
permit the cotton farmers, through a 
referendum, to choose between lower 
levels of price support and increased 
acreage allotments or the present 
tight restrictions which are applic- 
able under the existing provisions of 
the farm law. 

The cotton side of the farm bloc, 
it is apparent, is not marching in 
step with the Democratic politicians 
who attacked Mr. Benson. The cotton 
economy now seems to recognize that 
high rigid price supports — which 
should have been ended at the close 
of World War II, as pointed out by 
Mr. Benson — have literally priced 
cotton out of world markets. The 
same is true of tobacco. 

It was subsequently learned from 
officials of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture that there is now in the 
making a subsidy program for cotton, 
either on a cash or subsidy-in-kind 
basis. This would be designed to give 
the cotton trade elbow room in which 
to operate freely in a fully competi- 
tive climate with other world cotton- 
producing nations. The program may 
be ready to start Aug. 1 coinciding 
with the new cotton crop year. 

Consequently, it may be observed 
that while the Ellender-Humphrey- 
Symington attack on Mr. Benson is 
merely political window dressing for 
home consumption, the approach of 
Sen. Holland is virtually the guts of 
the issue. The corn belt attacks of the 
three Democratic senators merely re- 
veal the frustration of the rigid high 
price supporters for feed grains. High 
level supports for corn have promot- 
ed a competitive feed grain crop of 
grain sorghums which threatens to 
take over or share the feed grain 
economy with corn. 

Basic Differences Ignored 

While concentrating on their biting 
attack on Mr. Benson, the three 
Democratic senators ignored some of 
the basic differences within the farm 
bloc. No doubt they understood when 
Sen. Holland intervened to protect 
Mr. Benson that he was expressing 
the attitude of the cotton bloc. It 
was hard for them to conceal in their 
attacks that they were hard put to 
back up their campaign with specific 
local problems. 

For instance, Sen. Symington, when 
complaining about the reduced price 
support level for fluid milk, made no 
reference to the fact that Missouri 
milk farmers’ income in 1957 from 
this commodity has actually improved 
over a year earlier despite alleged 
unfair treatment because of drouth 
conditions. 

Mr. Benson will resume his testi- 
mony before the committee on Jan. 
22. By that time the Democratic 
hatchetmen will have had an oppor- 
tunity to measure press coverage and 
reaction to their assault on a cabinet 
officer. Their attitude at the next 
meeting of the committee may be an 
index of their measurement of pub- 
licity values 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Advertising Appointment. The Fuller Co., Catasauqua, 
Pa., has announced the appointment of John M. Sheehan, 
Jr., as assistant advertising manager. Mr. Sheehan, who 
joined Fuller in January, 1957, as an advertising assistant, 
previously worked as an advertising field representative 
for John W. Eshelman & Sons in Lancaster, Pa. He held 
that position from 1954 to 1957. A graduate of Franklin 
and Marshall College, Mr. Sheehan received a B.S. degree 
in economics in 1953. He is a member of Alpha Delta Sigma, 
honorary advertising fraternity. Mr. Sheehan is married 
and bas three children. He makes his home at Allen- 








town, Pa. 


J. M, Sheehan, Jr. 


Assistant Treasurer. Milton E. Krause has been elected an 
issistant treasurer of the Country Elevator Division of F. H. Peavey & Co., 
L. J. Carlin, vice president and general manager of the division, has announced 
Mr. Krause will continue to serve as office manager for the division, a post 
he has held since November, 1957. Before coming to Minneapolis in 1957, 
he was assistant secretary, assistant treasurer and office manager of Omaha 
Elevator Company, Omaha, Neb., a Peavey subsidiary 


Ofticial Named, Tie appointment of English H. Floyd as head of 
the Chicago district grain inspection office of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, has been announced by USDA. He 
succeeds Ralph W. Gilbert who died last November. Mr. Floyd is a recognized 
authority on grain gracing, standardization and inspection and is widely 
known in Chicago grain circles. 


New Chairman. Steve Aududdel, president of the H.A.M. Grain 
Co., Coffeyville, Kansas, has been elected chairman of the Kansas Industrial 
Development Commission in Topeka. He succeeds Ralph J. Duvall of Kansas 
City, Kansas. Mr. Aududdeil has served as vice president of the commission 
the past year. He was appointed to the commission in May, 1955 


Political Spotlight. Newspaper commentators are circulating 
rumors that the Republican party leadership has already decided on a 
Nixon-Morton ticket for the 1960 presidential clection. Sen. Thruston B. 
Morton, an honorary member of the Millers National Federation, has the 
support of President Eisenhower and Meade Alcorn, chairman of the Republi- 
can National Committee, according to Victor Riesel, the national labor 
columnist. 


Engineering V-P. Appointed a vice president of Alden Elstrom 
Associates, consulting engineer, Minneapolis, is John F. Hoffmeister, director 
of the division of design and supervision of construction for the firm. He was 
formerly director of engineering with the International Milling Co 








AOM COMMITTEE—Members of the allied trades committee of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers met in Minneapolis recently to plan their part in the 
62nd annual technical conference of AOM to be held at the Hotel Pick- 
Nicollet in Minneapolis May 5-8. Seated in the foreground are the co-chair- 
men George Swarbreck, The Northwestern Miller, left, and Lyle Carmony, 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., right. Seated in the front row are, left to right, 
William R. Carter, R. J. S. Carter Co., treasurer; Tony Leitte, E. H. Leitte 
Co.; Hans Koch, MIAG Northamerica, Inc.; Robert McDonald, Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. At the back are David P. Tellett, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.; Don Rus- 
sell, St. Regis Paper Co.; Fred Heinzig, Merck & Co., Inc.; Max Springer, Day 
Sales Co., and Malcolm McDermid, Richardson Scale Co. Other members of 
the committee who attended the meeting but were not present when the pic- 
ture was taken were Eric A. Stanger, Henry Simon, Ltd. and George Christian, 
Chase Bag Co. Unable to attend were J. R. Hoel, Graton & Knight; Al Rein- 
berg, Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills; Fritz Schiess, Buhler Mill Engineering 
Co., and Ira Willis, Superior Separator Co. Other members of the allied trades 
have been invited to serve on the various subcommittees now being formed 
in connection with the allied trade participation in the conference. 
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Yo DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. “gis 


Ney, WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. SP 








Take the pick of the Southwestern hard winter bread 





[=e] [e a] [; "| wheat crop, mill it with scientific skill and precision, 
and you have—I-H flours. Add to this the skill of a 
topnotch baker, and you have a market-winning 


co loaf of bread. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1-1212 


OFFICES: 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 
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All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 




















UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO e@ KANSAS CITY 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 1158 BOARD OF TRADE 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 














Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


“America’s Largest Dealer in Clears”’ 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—‘“Flourists” 


428 Board of Trade Building 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
FLOUR DEPT. Cable Address: Jewellco FEED DEPT. 
Victor 2-0786-87 * GRand 1-6952-53 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas 
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Aesop’s Wisdom as It Applies 


To Grain Industry Problems 
Chicago Board President Uses Famed Fables 


To Discuss “‘How to Stay in Business” 


By ROBERT C. LIEBENOW 


President, Chicago Board of Trade 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Liebneow 
presented these remarks at the recent 
annual meeting of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants Exchange. 


As many years ago, a wise 
man named Aesop gave to the 
world a group of stories called fables 

each of which illustrated in rather 
simple form a basic truth. The lessons 
to be learned from these fables are as 
valuable today as when they were 
written, and I shall use some of them 
to illustrate the points I wish to 
make. 

The first of Aesop's Fables, which 
I should like to recall to you, is called 
“The Dog and the Shadow,” and the 
story is something like this: 

A dog had a piece of meat so large 
and juicy that he decided to take it 
to a quiet place across a stream so no 
one would get it away from him and 
he would be able to enjoy it in peace 
and quiet. While crossing the bridge 
over the stream, he happened to look 
down into the water. There he saw 
his own reflection and thought he saw 
another dog with a piece of meat 
even larger and juicier than his own. 
Instantly he jumped into the stream 
to seize the larger piece of meat from 
the other dog. As he jumped into the 
stream, however, he dropped his own 
meat, and the current quickly carried 
it away. Since there was no other dog 
and no other meat, he gained nothing 
and lost what he had. We learn from 
this old fable that one may lose the 
substance while reaching for the 
shadow, and this seems to be the case 
as far as our farm friends are con- 
cerned. 

Generally speaking, faith, hope and 
parity have constituted the creed of 
the American farmer for more than 
two decades. During this period we 
have watched each major political 
party try to legislate prosperity for 
the agricultural segment of our eco- 
nomy. 

In 1919, and again in 1920, when 
wheat was selling up to $3.50 bu. and 
was “priced just about right” by our 
farm friends, the voices of the white 
collar worker and organized labor 
were being raised in angry protest 
over the high cost of living. After 
wheat had bogged down to around $1 
bu. about two years later, however, 
both organized labor and the white 
collar class lost their voices and the 
farmer became increasingly more 
vocal until by 1928 the matter of farm 
relief overshadowed all other poli- 
tical considerations to the extent that 
both parties called on their very best 
carpenters to help shape the farm 
p'anks for their respective political 
platforms. 

Out of the agitation prior and sub- 
sequent to the national elections of 
that fall came the famous Farm 
Board era—four hectic years of eco- 
nomic tinkering with price structures 
of wheat and cotton which showed us 
faith at its strongest, for it is at this 
time that there came upon the coun- 
try a dedicated belief that the Amer- 
ican farmer would be led back to the 
promised land of $2 wheat and $1 corn 
through a congressional appropriation 


of a half billion dollars for the opera- 
tion of the Grain Stabilization Corp 


Experiment Fails 

All that glitters isn’t gold, how- 
ever, and the group of men who had 
been advocating this form of utopia 
for the agricultural segment of our 


economy were greatly disillusioned 
when they found that a bankroll of 
that size was entirely inadequate, 


for when the four year “fiasco” was 
concluded, wheat that had been sell- 
ing at $1.20 bu. when the experiment 
started was selling in the “low 
forties” and corn, oats, rye and other 
grains were down commensurately. 

The Grain Stabilization Corp. op- 
erated in both the futures and cash 
grain markets and bought and sold 
untold millions of bushels of wheat 
futures—-supporting the market on 
the declines and selling out on rallies 
in a firm but valiant attempt to 
stabilize the wheat market prices 

Although the grain trade thought 
the Grain Stabilization Corp. was un- 
fair competition, the worse was yet 
to come for in 1933 an administration 
came to Washington with a brand 
new economic philosophy which call- 
ed for government controls and regi- 
mentation which by comparison made 
the old Farm Board look like free 
enterprise in the raw and natural 
state. 

With the passage of the Agricultur- 
al Adjustment Act in 1933, called the 
“Triple A" by its critics, there was 
created the two man-made props of 
hope and parity so that our doctrine 
of faith, hope and parity, the creed 


of the American farmer, was com- 
pleted in the short course of five 
years. You realize that hope was 


based on the combination of acreage 
controls by which the size of the 
crops could be increased or decreased 
and parity was to be brought about 
by a so-called processing tax which 
would be used to reimburse growers 
for acreage compliances. 

The essential difference between 
the AAA and the so-called Grain 
Stabilization Act was that instead of 
operating in the grain futures mar- 
ket as a means of obtaining legisla- 
tive prosperity for the farmer, there 
was provided instead an intricate sys- 
tem for acreage control which dis- 
regarded Mother Nature, fertilizers, 
) LIEBENOW, page 20) 
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STAR OF THE WEST 

: : : Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 














“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
FLOUR” 






WICHITA. KANSAS 
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The Quaker Oats Company 
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Silent partner 































Time works for both of us. 

Time for long runs for storage, not delivery—thanks to Atkinson’s rows 
of bins that hold 50,000 cwt. of flour. 

Time to adjust the milling operation most precisely. Time for aging. 
Time for testing. 

Yes, time is on your side every step of the way when you buy from Atkin- 
son—and every step leads to uniformity. 


Don’t take less than you can get from Atkinson. 


Everybody talks uniformity... ATKINSON delivers it 











ATKINSON FLOUR FOR BAKERS ONLY...MINNEAPOLIS 
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Slight Increase Noted 
In U.S. Consumption 
Of Macaroni Products 


LETHBRIDGE, ALTA.—Consump- 
yn of macaroni products by the U.S. 
thought to have risen 


populace Is 


slightly in 1957 to 6.6 Ib. per capita, 
from 6.4 lb. the previous year, ac- 
cording to a report from the Catelli 
Durum Institute, Lethbridge. In total, 
this means more than one billion 
pounds were consumed. Main varia- 

ys used by housewives and chefs 
were spaghetti, elbow macaroni and 
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noodles. Manufacturers, now more 
confident of the supply of durum, 
have swung back into the use of this 
superior wheat to a large extent, the 
institute said. For many years they 
had to use bread wheat as a substi- 
tute. Prices of durum have fallen in 
the U.S., however, because of two 
successive large crops, and farmers 
are expected to reduce their durum 
acreage considerably in 1958. 

The Canadian picture is similar. 
Consumption of macaroni products in 
1957 was almost 100 million pounds, 
or about one-tenth that of the U.S. 
The outlook for 1958 is for very little 
interest in durum from Manitoba 





farmers who have traditionally grown 
the crop. Rust forced them out in 
1950, and the current surplus condi- 
tion offers no inducement for them to 
return to production. Saskatchewan 
and Alberta farmers, who have seen 
durum outyield the northern wheats 
for several years, will seed some dur- 
um this coming spring, but will no 
doubt cut back their acreage quite a 
bit 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
EDWARD O'BRIEN DIES 
WILSON, N.Y. — Edward J. 
O'Brien, 79, who once operated the 
Central Milling Co. in Wilson, died 
recently. 











EXECUTIVE OFFICES @® KANSAS CITY, 





lour Mills of America. Inc. 


MO. 
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Frank D. Instone 


NEW MANAGER—Frank D. Instone 
has been named manager of the new- 
ly created custom products division at 
Toledo Scale, division of Toledo Scale 
Corp., Toledo, Ohio, it has been an- 
nounced by John P. Bernard, execu- 
tive vice president. In his new capa- 
city, Mr. Instone will have over-all 
responsibility for custom engineering, 
manufacturing and sales functions 
which have been grouped under a new 
division as a result of continued ex- 
pansion in this phase of the com- 
pany’s activities, Mr. Bernard said. 





Fulton Bag Planning 
To Concentrate on 


Atlanta Operations 


ATLANTA, GA.—Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, which recently sold two 
of its branch plants, will now concen- 
trate its textile bag and related cot- 
ton specialty manufacturing in At- 
lanta, an operation that will require 
the services of additional employees 
in the immediate future. The firm re- 
cently sold its bag manufacturing 
plants at New Orleans and St. Louis 
to a new firm pursuant to a corporate 
policy of reducing its investment to 
give greater emphasis to its inte- 
grated Atlanta facilities. (The Miller, 
Jan. 7, page 6.) 

Fulton’s Atlanta bag plant pro- 
duces cotton and burlap bags, water- 
proof paper-lined carpet wraps and 
bags, canvas products, furniture pads 
and related items, which it has been 
distributing nationally for 90 years. 

“By concentrating our manufactur- 
ing under one roof we can maintain 
rigid quality control and, at the same 
time, increase our production effi- 
ciency,” explained Clarence E. Elsas, 
president. He said that Fulton’s At- 
lanta textile mills and finishing plant, 
which have been extensively modern- 
ized, will undergo additional expan- 
sion and modernization. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF Lire 


FLAX PRODUCTION DROPS 


WINNIPEG — Although Canadian 
flax acreage increased by 17% in 
1957, total production declined from 
11.3 bu. an acre in 1956 to less than 
6 bu. an acre this year. Hot, dry 
weather and disease reduced the yield, 
and surveys indicate that loss due to 
disease averaged from 15% to 20%. 
Cause of the greatest loss, therefore, 
must have been high temperatures 
while the flax crop was in bloom, W. 
G. McGregor, cereal crops division, 
Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, 


has reported. 































A Romarly 7 





STAN-EX—a high quality egg yolk replace- 
ment product for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, 
doughnuts, cookies and partially baked goods. 


STAN -WHITE—stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
mallow and other toppings. 


Truly —a remarkable pair! 











DISTRIBUTED BY 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 


1009 CENTRAL ST., KANSAS CITY 5, MO 
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What sells baked foods? (NO. 5 IN A SERIES) 


Se MR. PILLSBURY 
= 7...AT YOUR SERVICE! 
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The Pillsbury bakery salesman funnels 
valuable information from many specialized 
departments to bakers everywhere 





Procurement question? Count on your Pillsbury sales- 
man to advise you wisely on when to buy and how 
long to book for. He’s backed by Pillsbury’s Business 
Analysis Department—specialists who constantly 
analyze data from all parts of the country to keep 
abreast of trends. This data includes information on 
crops, industry conditions and price fluctuations. 
These business specialists keep your ‘Mr. Pillsbury” 
fully informed at all times. 
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Production problem? The baker can 







his own “Mr. Pillsbury’’) for help from 
serviceman. These baking specialists are c« 
ing 





bakeries across the U.S., helping solv 


- 


"New Crop” trouble? Talk to the Pillsbury salesman. He'll demon- 
strate how Pillsbury’s constant testing, careful wheat blending 
and special crop transition program have eliminated new year 
variations in many bakers’ production. He’s confident . . . because 
Pillsbury Quality Control backs him all the way. 


Want new sales, product ideas? Other specialists behind the Pills- 
bury salesman develop and test new products for bakers, design 
colorful sales aids, come up with new promotional events. Count 


° . . . i) % } ¢ 
on the salesman, too, for help in tailoring the promotion to your Too much work, oe a hands? Ma y 
’ 7 c f > ans or 1e vishburyv sa eman } S ; ’ 
bakery. It’s all part of the complete service every Pillsbury the answer. Phe Pillsbury ee ee a ee 
salesman offers to help bakers sell more . . . and sell profitably. story on how production problems can be 
= , ie aaa < Pillsbury produces a complet - nre 
lruly “Mr. Pillsbury”’ is constantly at your service. use of mixes. Pillsbury prod Aces a Complete Lint pI 
cision-blended mixes at Springfield—in one o! 
modern plants of its kind in the world. 
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; Pillsbu ry: 


Ww baking é: 
, partner 2 


. Your partner in building sales 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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KROGER SALES INCREASE 

CINCINNATI—Sales of the Kroger 
Co. for 1957 amounted to $1,674,162,- 
193, highest in the company’s history, 
ind 12% over sales for 1956 of $1,- 
192,552,233. Sales for the 13th period, 
which ended Dec. 28, also were at an 
ill-time high, topping previous sales 
records for the fourth consecutive 
period. Sales for the 13th period to- 
taled $143,471,549, a 12% increase 
ver sales $128,413,756 for the 
‘omparable four weeks in 1956. The 
av numl of stores in operation 
during the period was 1,422, a de- 
crease of 4% from the 1,481 stores in 
peration during the 13th period of 


1956. 


Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 








Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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Niagara Frontier 
Section of AACC 
Elects Officers 


BUFFALO—C layton Schneider, 
Henry & Henry, Inc., has been elected 
chairman of the Niagara Frontier 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists to succeed Ann 
Collins, Best Foods, Inc. 

Other new officers are Jack Monier, 
General Mills, Inc., vice chairman; 
Robert Van Burek, Wallace & Tier- 
nan, Inc., secretary, and Franklin 
Wagner, Feedstuffs Laboratories, 
Inc., treasurer. Stanley Skelski, Lo- 
blaws, Inc., was elected to a three- 
year term as trustee; John Adourian, 
J. C. Adourian, Inc., to a two-year 
term, and C. Bronold, Urban Milling 
Co., to a one-year term. 

The speaker at the dinner meeting 
was Robert C. Wornick of the agri- 
cultural research and development de- 
partment of Chas. Pfizer & Co. at 
Terre Haute, Ind. The meeting was 
held at the Erie County Technical 
Institute. 

The next meeting will be held at 
Buffalo Feb. 10, Mr. Van Burek has 
announced. The speaker will be Dr. 
William Bradley of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, Chicago, national 
president of AACC. 





112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, N.Y. 














Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








1911 Baltimore Ave. 


Jones-HETTELSATER ConstRuCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 








FRANK H. BLODGETT, 





“ROCK RIVER” @® iN be] “4 
RYE “BLODGETT’S” RY 

All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Fumily—Since 1848 


Inc., Janesville, 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCK WHEAT 


Wisconsin. 











THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgaTtr_eg, v.s.a. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastegn REPRESENTATIVE, $2 Beaver Street, New York City 








A CENTURY OF MEAT AND 
W HE A T—The tremendous changes 
which have taken place in Kansas 
agriculture over the past century are 
chronicled in a new Kansas agricul- 
tural experiment station bulletin pub- 
lished at Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan. While mechanization of farm- 
ing operations during the last century 
is the most obvious and spectacular 
of the technological changes, the au- 
thor, Leo M. Hoover, K-State agricul- 
tural economist, notes the importance 
of many other things. These include 
the development of new crop varieties 
suited to Kansas conditions; improve- 
ment in breeds of livestock; new 
chemicals to control insects, diseases, 
and weeds; and increased use of com- 
mercial fertilizers. 

There also have been important 
changes in cultural practices, such as 
use of summer fallow and “trashy” 
farming. And farms are getting 
larger, while fewer people live on 
farms. Starting with early misconcep- 
tions of Kansas as “The Great Amer- 
ican Desert,” Mr. Hoover discusses 
the influence on the state’s agricul- 
ture of such things as topography, 
type of soil, rainfall, temperature, and 
length of the growing season. He uses 
21 tables and 26 charts and maps to 
present details of average crop yields, 
income from crops and livestock, pop- 
ulation shifts, types of farms, changes 
in crops produced, and equipment on 
Kansas farms. He concludes that Kan- 
sas could well be described as a 
“meat and wheat” state. More than 
three-fourths of all Kansas cash farm 
income from marketings during the 
period 1945-54 was from these 
sources. Wheat accounted for nearly 
four times as much cash income as 





EASTER PROMOTION—Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s ninth cake Easter egg 
promotion features a magic magnet display. The appeal of this display, an 
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all other crops, and income from meat 
animals was three times that of poul- 
try, dairy, and other livestock and 
livestock products. 

The 65 page bulletin, entitled, 
“Kansas Agriculture after 100 Years,” 
is available, upon request, from coun- 
ty agricultural agents, or from the 
K-State distribution center. 


OLD MILL RUNS AGAIN—A retired 
mechanic and his son, now turned 
millers in southeast Missouri, have 
repaired an old grist mill and are 
turning out old fashioned stone 
ground cornmeal on a limited com- 
mercial basis. The miller is Elmer 
Robinson, who purchased the old mill, 
vintage of 1851, about 25 years ago 
as an investment in a scenic recrea- 
tional spot about one mile north of 
Annapolis, Mo, 

Mr. Robinson retired from his per- 
manent employment about a year ago, 
and when his son, Homer, expressed 
interest in fixing the old mill and 
grinding meal, they set to work. After 
much repair work and a great deal of 
experimenting, they began to grind 
and sell “Elmer Robinson's Old Fash- 
ioned Stone Ground Water Mill Corn- 
meal” through stores in the Annapolis 
area in November, 1957. Wholly water 
powered, and with stones of authentic 
French buhr, the Robinson mill pro- 
duces about 50 bushels of ground meal 
a day. 

e®e es 
GRAIN GODDESS ON CAPITOL 
—The gilded dome of Vermont’s cap- 
itol at Montpelier is topped by a 
statue of Ceres, Roman goddess of 
grain. 


R-M spokesman said, centers around sailboats that move magically around 


a mirrored mill pond as bunnies peek out beside a windmill. The Easter ma- 
terial removes easily from the 34 by 16 in. base, so that bakers can use the 


electric unit in other displays throughout the vear, the spokesman said. Bak- 
ers who tie-in with the promotion will also receive streamers, shelf talkers, 
cake Easter egg stickers and give-away bunny masks for the children, along 
with formula and directions for making cake Easter eggs, the spokesman said. 
Details of the promotion are available from bakery flour sales representatives 
of R-M, or by writing the company’s headquarters in Minneapolis. 
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This month opens a new year, full of 
potential progress for the bread indus- 
tries. Good craftsmanship and good serv- 
ice to the customer will continue to win 
the favor of America's housewives for the 
products of bakers. And we expect to do 
our full share in the teamwork that makes 
such progress possible. You will continue 
to find that the famous RODNEY flours fit 
perfectly into any bakers program for 
bigger sales and better markets. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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“SILVERKING 


ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


;" “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 


ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 











Mutt at Saskatoon, SaskK., CANADA 
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Sates OFFICE 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘“FortTGarry” BOX 2198 Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


in Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
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better seed, more intensive farming 
practices and the ingenuity of the 
American farmer 

As originally passed by Congress, 
the “Triple A” called for extra pay- 
ments to cooperating farmers in the 
form of either a “parity” payment 
designed to bridge the bulk of the dif- 
ference between open market and 
parity prices and a “conservation” 
payment. The conservation payment 
was a premium paid to cooperating 
farmers for following practices which 
any good farmer should follow in or- 
der to maintain the fertility of the 
soil. These parity and conservation 
payments were set up in 1933 and in 
theory at least, were designed to 
operate on a self-liquidating basis by 
means of the assessment of a 30¢ bu 
processing tax on every bushel of 
wheat that was milled into flour for 
sale 

Assuming the role of a tax collector 
was a new and novel experience for 
the wheat millers of the country and 
the new responsibility put them in a 
bad light with their customers 

There had been rumors and rum- 
blings of an impending court test on 
the constitutionality of the processing 
tax for some time, and out of this 
came a court test in late 1935 and 
on Jan. 6, 1936, the U.S. Supreme 
Court issued a decision declaring the 
tax to be unconstitutional 

Although other portions of the AAA 
were left unimpaired this court deci- 
sion destroyed the entire source of 
funds for the wheat subsidy. Most 
important, however, is the fact that 
this marked the turning point as far 
as farm programs are concerned, for 
after Jan. 6, 1936, any such subsidies 
have been a direct drain on the U.S 
treasury—passed on to the U.S. tax- 
payer 

Some 25 billion dollars later—and 
I am being conservative when I use 
that figure—we find that we have ap- 
proximately 2 million farms produc- 
ing 9% of our farm products and av- 
eraging some $2,200 annual income 
per family. After 30 years of tinker- 
ing with American agriculture, the 
best we can say is that our efforts 
have enabled this group to enjoy a 
better grade of starvation. 

Many of you may remember the 
Aesop fable about the miller, his son 
and the ass. The miller and his young 
son strolled along the road, driving 
the ass before them to market. Some 
girls came along and asked: ‘What 
fools you are to trudge along the 
dusty road when you could ride.”” The 
miller thought they were right, so he 
made his son mount the ass. Then an 
old fellow came along and said: ‘“‘Don’t 
spoil your son. Make the lazy-bones 
walk while you ride.” The miller 
thought he’d best follow that advice 
so he rode the ass while his boy walk- 
ed behind. Soon, some women came 
along and said: “What a selfish man 
to make his little boy walk.’’ So, the 
miller made his son get up behind 
him. Thena mancame along who said: 
“With such a heavy burden, your 
beast will be in bad shape when you 
get to market.” So the miller and the 
boy dismounted, tied the ass on a long 
pole, and then set off for town. The 
crowds in town began to laugh when 
this trio passed, and the ass became 
frightened and struggled to get free. 
The miller and his son hurried on so 
as to get away from the crowd, and 
as they crossed a bridge, the ass final- 
ly broke the ropes, fell into the river 
and was drowned. 

Despite good intentions, the miller 
and his son failed to deliver the ass 
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to market just as the administration 
has failed to provide the farmer with 
100% of parity in the market place 
just as the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has failed to allow private en- 
terprise to do those things which pri- 
vate enterprise is willing and able to 
do, and just as Congress has failed in 
stopping Commodity Credit Corp 
from becoming a competitor of pri- 
vate business. As a matter of fact 
Congress was quite definite on this 
point at one time for it announced 
a policy with regard to the norma! 
facilities for handling and distributing 
the agricultural commodities to which 
title would come vested in CCC as a 
result of the defaults 


Policy Examined 

Let us take a moment to examine 
that policy: The 79th Congress de- 
clared its policy in the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1946 (7 US.C 
1621). That policy was as follows 


“The Congress declares that a 
sound, efficient and privately op- 
erated system for distributing and 
marketing agricultural products is 
essential to a prosperous agricul- 
ture and it is indispensable to the 
maintenance of full employment 
and to the welfare, prosperity, and 
health of the Nation...” 


Just two years later, in the act to 
provide a charter for Commodity 
Credit Corp., this policy was reaffirm- 
ed and provision was made for its im- 
plementation. In section 5 (15 U.S.C 
714c) of that Act, it was expressly 
provided, and still so provides today 
that the Corporation 


“... Shall, to the maximum ex- 
tent practicable, consistent with 
the fulfillment of the Corporation's 
purposes and the effective and effi- 
cient conduct of its business, utilize 
the usual and customary channels, 
facilities, and arrangements of 
trade and commerce.” 


The same policy was expressly re- 
affirmed again in the 1949 amend- 
ment to the Charter Act. In connec- 
tion with the power given to CCC to 
acquire personal and real property 
(15 U.S.C. 714b [h] as amended), it 
was specially provided and so pro- 
vides today 


“. .. That nothing contained in 
this subsection (h) shall limit the 
duty of the Corporation, to the 
maximum extent practicable con- 
sistent with the fulfillment of the 
Corporation’s purposes and the ef- 
fective and efficient conduct of its 
business, to utilize the usual and 
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customary channels, facilities and 
arrangements of trade and com- 
merce in the warehousing of com- 
modities .. .” 


As a matter of fact, the then Sec- 
retary of Agriculture was asked in 
connection with the hearings held on 
the 1949 amendment: “Do I under- 
stand the department has taken the 
position that the department does not 
want in any respect to either compete 
with or supplant the private industry 
in the grain storage business?" His 
answer: “That is entirely correct.” 

Well, let’s follow this storage situa- 
tion a little further. CCC owned just 
45 million bushels of bin type capacity 
for storing CCC-owned grain eight 
years ago. Today it has some 984 mil- 
lion bushels of bin type storage and 
has borrowed another 83 million capa- 
city from the Maritime Commission— 
not to compete with or supplant pri- 
vate industry in the grain storage 
business, you understand, but just to 
use. 

An assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture recently said: “We believe that 
government should not be in business 
or competition with its taxpaying citi- 
zens. As a nation we should leave to 
private enterprise those things which 
private enterprise is willing and able 
to do.” 

I think you will agree that USDA 
had to be blackjacked into adopting 
the wheat export subsidy plan. Efforts 
to have an export subsidy plan ex- 
tended to corn have been rejected as 
being impractical, and representatives 
from the cotton exchanges long ago 
gathered up their bales and headed 
back home, convinced by USDA that 
an export plan could not be made to 
work on cotton. Yet, on June 12, 
1957, the Chicago Sun-Times carried 
a story under the by-line of Stewart 
Ramsey which had a headline saying 
“Benson Sees Wheat Plan Extended 
To Cotton, Corn.” 


Request Made 

In order to help farmers achieve 
better markets for their 1957 corn 
crop, we wired Ezra Taft Benson, sec- 
retary of agriculture, on Dec. 11 re- 
questing that he immediately suspend 
current export offerings of corn on 
the part of CCC and substitute in lieu 
of such offerings an export subsidy 
plan that would have corn export 
commitments filled from farmers’ 
stocks rather than CCC inventory. 
On Dec. 23 we received a reply from 
an assistant secretary to the effect 
that our suggestion had been consid- 
ered in USDA from time to time, both 
for grain and for cotton. This is the 
new way of saying “no.” 

The newspaper story to which I 
previously referred went on to say 
that Mr. Benson had high hopes that 
the present private export program 
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for wheat will be extended to other 
commodities and that the logical next 
step would be to bring cotton under 
the program. He also said: “I do not 
see any good reason why it should not 
be extended to corn if it proves suc- 
cessful in wheat.” Although this story 
indicates the Secretary of Agriculture 
had some question as to whether the 
export subsidy program had proven 
successful for wheat, Rodger Kauff- 
man, administrator of the Commodity 
Exchange Authority, had no reserva- 
tion as to success as far as the free 
trade is concerned for he recently 
said: “The volume of wheat futures 
trading supervised by the Commodity 
Exchange Authority was the largest 
for any fiscal year since 1947-48.” 

He also had a reason—it was: ‘The 
hedging in the wheat futures markets 
increased substantially during the 
year, as the emphasis in wheat ex- 
ports was shifted from government 
owned stocks to private trade han- 
dling.” 

The letter from USDA replying to 
our request for an export subsidy 
program on corn stated that our in- 
terest and offer of assistance in de- 
veloping a program for bolstering 
market prices for corn were appreci- 
ated, and I might add at this point, 
that it seems that as far as corn 
prices are concerned, the ass fell in 
the river quite some time ago. 

I compiled some figures with re- 
spect to the weekly corn sales made 
from the government pawn shop over 
the last two years, and in my opinion 
these figures add up to a stiff indict- 
ment of the uneconomic merchandis- 
ing operations of the world’s largest 
corporation—financed as it is by the 
U.S. treasury and hiding behind a 
cloak of immunity from the restric- 
tive limitations of both the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act and CEA. 

During the 8% month period from 
the first week of January to the mid- 
dle of September of 1956, CCC dis- 
posed of a little less than 80 million 
bushels of corn, but this was purely a 
retail operation compared with the 
wholesale movement that was to fol- 
low. 

Sales by CCC for the one week 
ending Dec. 19, 1956, amounted to 
4,504,000 bu. The following week, it 
let loose of 742 million bushels, and 
for the next 14 weeks sold never less 
than 6 million bushels every seven 
days. During the next 344 month peri- 
od commencing with Dec. 19, 1956. 
CCC moved into pipeline, as the boys 
say, about 50 million more bushels of 
corn than it moved into market dur- 
ing the first 842 months of 1956, and 
for the 60 week period beginning Oct 
10, 1956, slugged the market with al- 
most 350 million bushels of corn 

Is it any wonder that the cash corn 

(Turn to LIEBENOW HL, page 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





January 
Jan. 21-23—Wheat Kernel Confer- 
ence, Umberger Hall, Kansas State 


College, Manhattan; contact Ernest 
L. Mader, Department of Agronomy, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan. 

Jan. 23-24—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky., sec., Rondal M. Huffman, 
1367 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, ILL. 


Jan. 24-25—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Hotel, 
Fresno, Cal.; sec., Lawrence Conrad, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Wellington, Cal. 


Jan. 25—District 14, Association otf 
Operative Millers, Albany Hotel, Den- 
ver, Colo.; sec., John Streit, Wallace 
& Tiernan Inc., Denver, Colo. 


Jan. 26-28—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, Lord Balti- 
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more Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec. Ed- 
win C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Blidg., 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Jan. 30—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Log Cabin Lodge, Belts- 
ville, Md.; chrm., Kenton L. Harris, 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Jan. 30-31—Association of Opcra- 
tive Millers committee meetings, 
Pick-Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec... Donald S. Eber, 639 
Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, 
Mo. 


Jan. 31-Feb. 2— Bakers Assn. of 
the Carolinas, stag outing, Pinehurst, 
N.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Box 174, 
Rockingham, N.C. 


February 

Feb. 1—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Pick-Nicollet 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. 
A. Howie, J. K. Howie, Metropolitan 
Blidg., 123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 
1, Minn. 

Feb. 9-11—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Monteleone Hotel, 
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New Orleans, La.; sec. Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Feb. 20-22—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, John Marshall 
Hotel, Richmond, Va.; sec., William 
A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting 
Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Feb. 23-25—Colorado Grain, Milling 
and Feed Dealers Assn., Shirley- 
Savoy, Denver, Colo.; exec. sec., R. B. 
Kelley, 714 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, 
Colo. 

Feb. 28—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty’s Park Plaza, Balti- 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L. Har- 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 

Feb. 28-March 1—Baking Industry 
Sanitation Standards Committee, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IL; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


March 


March 2—Bakery Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Assn., winter meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

March 2-8—Associated Retaii Bak- 
ers of America, National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 W. 
Sheridan Rd., Chicago 11, Mi. 

March 3-6—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
A, ae 

March 27—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Log Cabin Lodge, Belts- 
ville, Md.; chrm., Kenton L. Harr:s, 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

March 28-29—District 138, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers, Marquis 
Hotel, Lethbridge, Alta.; sec., Gerald 
Dennehy, Merck & Co., Winnipeg, 
Man. 


April 


April 7-11-—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Netherland Hil- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
James W. Pence, Western Utilization 
Research Branch, USDA, Albany, Cal. 

April 12—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Leamington Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

April 12-13—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., American Legion Hall, Sioux 
Falls, S.D.; sec., Dale Olson, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Sioux Falls, 
S.D. 


April 14-16 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 


Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Wil- 
liams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 


April 16-17—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, bakers forum, Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal.; sec., Clar- 
ence Brady, 510 E. Commercial St., 
Los Angeles 12, Cal. 


April 17-19 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Inc., annual convention, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla.; pres., 
Benson L. Skelton, 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Apri! 18-19—Districts 1 and 2, As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kansas; 
sec., Dist. 1, Richard Magerkurth, 
C&G Grain Co., Topeka, Kansas; sec., 
Dist. 2, George J. Tesarek, Quaker 
Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


April 20-22 — Texas Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Texas; sec., 
Mrs. Ed Goodman, 1134 National 
Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


April 21-23—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

April 24—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty’s Park Plaza, Balti- 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L. Har- 
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ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 

April 26—Utah Bakers Assn., Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City; sec., Bliss L. 
Bushman, 236 W. Fifth S., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

April 26-28 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Conrad Hilton Hotel, El Paso, 
Texas; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, Box 127, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

April 27-30—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America convention and ex- 
hibition, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, N.Y.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Ill. 


May 


May 5-6—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn.; exec. 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 5-8—Association of Operative 
Millers, Pick-Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec.. Donald S. Eber, 639 
Board of Trade Blidg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 


May 12-14 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., joint meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago; 
sec., BECMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 


May 13-14—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., Henry W. Jabusch, c/o 
Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 


May 18-20—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn., Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


May 18-20—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Hotel Sagamore, Lake George, 
N.Y.; sec., Roy A. Hock, 3524 East 
Ave., Rochester 18, N.Y. 


June 


June 6-8—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; sec. Fred Linsen- 
maier, Box 871, Denver, Colo. 


June 16-18—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Box 175, 
Rockingham, N.C. 

June 19-23—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Key Biscayne Hotel, Miami, Fla.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


July 


July 27-30—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston, W.Va. 


August 

Aug. 8—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., 
128 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Aug. 15-16—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., Denver, Colo. 


September 


Sept. 12-18—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, Ill; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Bros. Belt- 
ing Co., Chicago, Il. 

Sept. 14-16—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
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6173 Plankinton Blidg., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. 

Sept. 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta, Ga. 

Sept. 19-20—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Lake Texhoma, 
Lodge, Kingston, Okla.; sec., Henry 
T. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


October 
Oct. 9-11—District 11, Association 


of Operative Millers, Battery Park 
Hotel, Asheville, N.C.; sec., William 
A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting 
Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Oct. 24-25—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 25-29—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 26—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill; exec. sec., 
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Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


November 

Nov. 13-15—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, Box 3325, Stahiman Station, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


A. F. MOORE DIES 
WINNIPEG—A. F. Moore, 72, gen- 


eral superintendent of the Pioneer 
Grain Co. at the time of his retire- 
ment in 1955, died here recently. 
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Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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market, both country and terminal, 
became demoralized under this ava- 
lanche of government-owned corn? Is 
it any wonder that corn prices de- 
clined some 35¢ bu. at a typical coun- 
try station in Illinois during this peri- 
od and that corn finally sold in the 
Chicago cash market during the last 
days of December at the lowest price 
in eight years? 


Advantage Lost 

This heavy movement of corn by 
CCC has completely taken away any 
advantage the farmer had for a free 
market price at harvest time, in addi- 
tion to placing a greater drain on tax 
Inllars as a result of loan defaults. 
1 hardly find myself agreeing with the 
saies 1anagers’ brochure wherein it 
states that “orderly marketing timed 
so as to not interfere with the indivi- 
dual farmer's marketing season and 
other merchandising techniques re- 
sulting from a coordinated sales 
policy have greatly reduced CCC in- 
ventories without adversely affecting 
domestic or world prices.” 

Although corn dumping operations 
were explained as the sale of corn 
going out of condition, I am still 
yuzzled as to why the storing quality 
of this particular grain was so good 
during the summer of 1956 and failed 
so miserably during the first part of 
last year. I have been told by a repre- 
sentative of a responsible farm or- 
ganization that the farmer is no long- 
er puzzled for he has established that 
the free market price wili be more at- 
tractive than the loan in an election 
year, while the loan will be more at- 
tractive than the free market price in 
an off-election year 

Chicago car lot receipts for corn 
gave an interesting picture as well, 
for CCC had for its account about 
54% for the calendar year 1957, hit- 
ting a high of 79% for the month of 
March and a low of 6% for the month 
of December 

Thank goodness for a department 
of agriculture that doesn’t want to 
compete with private enterprise 

I have endeavored to give you the 
facts as I see them—facts that 
prompted me to commence by saying 
we share a serious problem which 
takes an abundance of consideration 
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that problem simply put: How to 
Stay in Business. 

I had hoped the natural course of 
events or the obvious fallacies of the 
present situation would force a grad- 
ual return to a grain business which 
is operated by grain people—for grain 
people. I might add that this hope 
was against evidence to the contrary 
as well as my better judgment for 
the solution of our problems is too 
deeply imbedded in bureaucracy and 
self-interest and too mired in soci- 
alistic and utopian fallacies to re- 
spond to the simplicity of reason and 


logic 
Legislation Needed 


I am convinced the only course is 
forceful and effective legislation to 
eliminate once and for all govern- 
ment interference in our business for 
in my opinion, peaceful co-existence 
with CCC has long since slipped 
quietly by. Only too well do I realize 
this will be a most difficult task for I 
can already hear the sniping of the 
bureaucrat and the vote of the vested 
interest radiated to those voting in- 
dividuals who manage the difficult 
feat of keeping their ears to the 
ground and their head in the clouds 

I know that legislation means 
working—it means taking abuse, ridi- 
cule, accusations, threats and re- 
peated back stabbings. It also means 
battling some members of our own 
business who are toq short sighted 
and too selfish to join up with the 
so-called “friends of the plan.” 

Perhaps this is the place of Aesop's 
wisdom and the bundle of sticks. The 
story is like this 

A father wanted to show his very 
quarrelsome sons the importance of 
living together in peace, and he asked 
each of them to bring in a bundle of 
sticks tied together. Each one was in 
turn asked to break the bundle of 
sticks over his knee. They all tried 
and failed. Then the father untied the 
bundle and gave each one a single 
stick. These they could break easily 
“There, you see,” he said to them 
“if only you will unite you will be 
strong enough to meet any difficulty, 
but if you separate, you will be weak 
and at the mercy of any one who 
might attack you.” 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 


To bake with POLAR BEAR 
flour, is to have the immense 
pleasure of trouble-free produc- 
tion plus the important sales asset 
of fine loaf appearance and 
smooth eating quality. Try it. 
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MNF States Many 
Sales Practices 
Need Correction 


CHICAGO—There are many sa'es 
practices in the flour milling industry 
that need investigation and correc- 
tion, according to the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. Here are MNF's 
views on this subject 

“The guardian angel which looks 
atter the destiny of mil'ers has been 
away on a prolonged vacation. In 
other vears this angel has rescued 
our boys from disaster when it ap- 
peared that they might find them- 
selves in troub'e, but as things stand 
now any such mission would be futile 
The combination of being too trust- 
ful of a treacherous millfeed market, 
selling a great deal of flour at ‘evels 
that just didn’t make sense from a 
cost standpoint and the employment 
ef indefensible sales practices have 
creeted a condition which no angel 
could undertake to correct. It has 
been evident for some time that mill- 
ers could not be other than unhappy 
over the outcome of bulk flour cper- 
ations for this milling year, and each 
passing day makes it a little more 
certain that this year will turn out 
something like 1937-38 when mill 
ledgers were more red than black 

Some Fair Returns 

“It is fortunately true tha‘ som 
areas of mill activity still yield fair 
net returns. Most companies will have 
some earnings from grain storaze o1 
country elevator operation or the ani- 
mal feed business or grocery prod- 
ucts or export flour or from some 
other line than bulk flour, or in many 
cases from several of these reas 
When the fiscal year-end is reached, 
the consolidated net may thus be in 
the black but in more than a few 
cases we fear that the red from 
bulk operations will override the 
black from other phases of the busi- 
ness. This is the present clear pros- 
pect, and it is most unlikely to be 
changed radically during the remain- 
der of this fiscal year 

“It is a most unsound state of af- 
fairs for any industry to operate in 
such a way that its largest single 
line of activity produces little or no 
net revenue, yet that is precisely what 
millers have done with their bulk 
flour business. It varies from year to 
vear, and it varies considerably from 
company to company, but on the 
whole there is pretty sparse income 
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Burlin R. Starnes, Jr. 


PROMOTED—Burlin R. Starnes, ZJr., 
Birmingham sales supervisor for Ala- 
bama Flour Mills, has been promoted 
to assistant sales manager of the 
grocery products division. The an- 
nouncement was made by A. L. John- 
son, vice president and general man- 
ager. Mr. Starnes joined Alabama 
Flour Mills in 1949 as a salesman. 
In his new position, Mr. Starnes will 
coordinate operations between food 
distributors and Alabama Flour Mills. 





from that sourc> and this year prob- 
ably worse than none at all 

“Just as the burnt childs «avoids 
the fire—-for a litt'e while, at ! 
we suppose that most millers will be 
considerably more skeptical of mill- 
ieed values for a year or two, and 
that they will learn to say ‘no’ and 
make it stick on offers that are clear- 
ly below anybody's cost yardstick 
At least in the past they have always 
done so after a disastrous year 


east 


Use of Gimmicks 

There is, however, another facto 
which has contributed materially to 
the present debac'e which deserves 
more attention than most millers 
seem willing to give it. We refer 
to the widespread use of gimmicks 
1 tricks in selling, the net effect of 
which is to reduce the seller's mar- 
gin. Every miller selling the bakery 
trade knows exactly what we mean 
We do not hesitate to assert that the 
use of gimmick or trick selling is 
ye of the prime reasons why mills 





Bill Sheets 


P. BE. Nelson 





K. L. Moore 


SALES MANAGERS—tThree new territory sales managers have been ap- 
pointed for the paper bag division of Chase Bag Co. They are Bill Sheets, 
appointed midwestern sales manager in Chicago; P. E. Nelson, southwestern 
sales manager, Atlanta; and K. L. Moore, eastern sales manager, Buffalo. 
Mr. Sheets became a specialist for Chase multiwall sales about a year ago. 
Mr. Nelson joined the company in 1938, and since 1956 has been manager of 
the New Orleans sales office. Mr. Moore joined the firm in 1956 as a multi- 


wall sales engineer in Buffalo. 


suffer substantial losses of revenue 
besides contributing in a large way to 
a breakdown of what is sometimes 
called the price structure. These prac- 
tices ought to be given far more criti- 
cal supervision than they now seem 
to have. In fact, we suspect that in 
many companies they are tolerated 
rather than approved, but neverthe- 
less they are carried on at heavy 
cost. There could be no better time 
for cvery miller to carry on a cam- 
paign of regulation—and elimination 

of all kinds of practices in selling 
which add to his costs and thus cut 
iown any chance he has of obtaining 
revenue from a given sale 

“There isn’t a miller in the busi- 
ness who wouldn't be far better off 
by doing a tough job on his own 
sales practices. Don’t wait for the 
other fellow to set the pattern. There 
are some skeletons in your own 
coset.” 


——SREAO |S THE STAFF fF LlrFeE—— 


Appointed 


CHICAGO—Richard P. Choi of the 
American Dry Milk Institute Labora- 
tory has been named in charge of 
technical activities for the organiza 
tion. Mr. Choi has been with the 
institute for 13 vears, the last five as 
chief chemist. Succeeding Mr. Choi 
is Richard G. Songer, heretofors 
working for the institute in the field 
in quality development and _. bac- 
teriological research. Mr. Songer will 
be manager of the institute labora- 
tory 
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“Gooch’s Best’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 











SLOGAN SPECIAL 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 











*“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sus, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 











LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 


ROANOKE, VA. 
Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 








Bulah 
Sweet Cream 





Very Best 
Masterpiece 
Encore 
Choice of Minnesota 


Belmont Stamina 


~ e 


“A World of Quality 
and Service” 


W. J. JENNISON 


OFFICES: 576 Grain Exchange Bidg. 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
Telephone: FE 2-8637 


Mills at: Appleton, Minn. 
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For the finest feeling of baking achievement you ever 
had, start your loaf with the superior foundation that 
you get from KELLY’S FAMOUS. Here’s a flour that 


is worthy of your best bread craftsmanship. 


The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Kentucky Firm Installs Bulk Storage 


LOUISVILLE, KY.— The comple- 
tion of extensive bulk flour installa- 
tions at Grocers’ Baking Co. plants 
at Owensboro and Paducah, Ky., was 
announced recently by Kennett Hikes, 
president. The firm manufactures 
Honey-Krust bread, rolls and buns. 

“These installations,” according to 
Mr. Hikes, “are only part of our over- 
all mechanization and modernization 
program to give better service to our 
customers.” 

Each of the two 1,000 cwt. bulk 
storage bins at Paducah will easily 
accommodate the entire contents of 
an “Airslide”’ rail car. These bins are 
housed in a building especially con- 
structed to conform to their actual 
specifications. Engineers from Inter- 
national Milling Co. designed and su- 
pervised the entire construction 


Owensboro Installation 

At the Owensboro installation, the 
flow of flour from the storage bins 
is regulated by valves which are 
spouted through the floor beneath 
The flour then flows to a cyclone sep- 
arator from which it is piped pneu- 
matically to a surge hopper. 

This surge hopper is equipped with 
high and low bin level indicators to 
start and stop automatically the flow 
of flour into the mixers. These indi- 
cators maintain the necessary flour 
supply for the exacting demands of 
bakers’ highly mechanized bread pro- 
duction, engineers said 

“These newly completed installa- 
tions together with our completely 





> >> 


mechanized production, have _in- 
creased production capacities at Pa- 
ducah and Owensboro more than 
50%," explained William Gossadge, 
secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany. The new systems have also 
helped improve product control and 
reduce costs while bag handling, with 
its resulting flour loss, has been com- 
pletely eliminated, he added. 

The new automatic unloading and 
storage system requires only a few 
minutes for the hook-up from the 
bulk car to the storage bins. In addi- 
tion, the rate of unloading has vastly 
increased so that both locations are 
now able to unload about 30,000 to 
40,000 lb. of flour an hour 

Last year, the company also com- 
pleted two other bulk flour systems 
in Kentucky. These include a 300,000 
lb. storage installation plant at its 
Lexington plant and a 400,000 Ib. in- 
stallation at its Louisville plant 

All of the bulk systems were de- 
signed by International engineers 
ind installed under their supervi- 
sion 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF e 


STILL USING HORSE 


SHAUNAVON, SASK.—H. L. Mar- 
tyn hauled the first load of wheat 
into the first Saskatchewan wheat 


pool elevator at Shaunavon in 1924 
Recently he hauled the first load into 
a new pool elevator, again using a 
horse and wagon 








NEW INSTALLATION—Earl G. Dodds, plant superintendent, and William 
F. Miller, head baker, both of Grocers’ Baking Co., Paducah, Ky., plant, pose 
by their new bulk flour storage bins. Each bin has a capacity of 1,000 cwt. 


bulk flour. 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 














for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER . . SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 





Kenneth B. Clark 
Renamed St. Joseph 
Exchange President 


ST. JOSEPH, MO Kenneth B 
Clark of Ken Clark Grain Co. was re- 
elected president of the St. Joseph 
Grain Exchange at a meeting of the 
board of directors Jan. 14. Arthur E 
Frank, grain department head of 
Dannen Mills, Inc., was elected vice 
president. J. M. Ford of the First Na- 
tional Bank was reelected treasurer. 

The vote of exchange members on 
Jan. 7 resulted in the election of W. 
S. Geiger, A. J. Loutch, E. M. Loutch, 
D. E. White and Christopher Harris 
as directors, joining with Mr. Clark, 
Fred Nuzum, J. D. McKee and Mr. 
Frank, as the board of directors for 
1958. 
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Eliminate split-second mixing time... = 
te 
- & ) 
7 Px | 


ve BAY STATE 
“Quality Controlled” Flour 


Wide mixing tolerance is inherent in Bay State 
“Quality Controlled” Flours. Without split-second 
timing, you obtain the utmost in loaf volume, grain 
and body. Try Bay State Flour with assured mixing 


tolerance and see the difference! 


MILLERS OF 





~ EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS 


BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY 


General offices, WINONA, MINN. e LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 





KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 


FLOUR 
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Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 














ECKHART MILLING C0. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


bad WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 























SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


| THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


; Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














MOTHER HUBBARD 


The leader in Hubbard's 
line of fine spring- 
wheat flours 





SINCE 1879 _ 


ILLING COMPANY 
¥ MAN KATO, MINNESOTA 
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13.50 to 14.50% protein $4.75@4.80, 
first clears with 11% protein $4.65@ 
4.70, 1% ash clears and higher $4.10 
@4.30. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. Domestic flour 
sales were very slow, averaging 24%. 
One mill reported export sales at 
180% of capacity. Shipping directions 
were fair. Prices were unchanged. 
Quotations Jan. 17, basis Kansas 
City: Family $6.78, bakers’ short pa- 
tent $5.57, bakers’ intermediate $5.47, 
first clears $4.90, second clears $4.70. 

Hutchinson: Though a slight price 
drop early last week prompted some 
additional inquiry, flour sales by mills 
in the Hutchinson area continued to 
be scant. P.d.s. made up the bulk of 
transactions. Shipping directions con- 
tinued to be strong, mills operating 
at a full five-day schedule. Prospects 
for this week are for the same run- 
ning time. Quotations Jan. 17, basis 
Kansas City: Hard winter family 
short, cottons, enriched $6.35@6.45 
bakers short, papers, $5.55@5.60, 
standard $5.45 @5.50. 

Salina: Demand for flour the past 
week was very quiet, and closing 
prices were practically the same as 
the previous week. Shipping direc- 
tions were only fair. 

Ft. Worth: Demand for flour con- 
tinued dull and listless last week. 
Sales were small, with the exception 
of large government orders, which 
pushed the total to 50% to 60% of 
capacity. Running time was down to 
an average of four days a week. 
Clears were slightly lower and other 
prices unchanged. Quotations Jan. 17, 
100 lb. cottons: Extra high patent 
family $7@7.20, standard bakers, un- 
enriched $6@6.10; first clears, unen- 
riched $5.05@5.10 delivered Texas 
common points 

Oklahoma City: There was consid- 
erable activity in both family and 
bakery flour. Exports were fairly 
good. Prices closed unchanged on 
family but were 4¢ lower on bakery. 
Quotations Jan. 17, delivered Okla- 
homa points, carlots: Family short 
patents $7.10@7.30, standard $6.10@ 
6.30; bakery unenriched short patent 
$6.04@6.14, 95% standard patent 
$5.94@6.04, straight grade $5.89@ 
5.99. Truck lots higher on all grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: A minor flurry of spring 
wheat flour selling at reduced prices 
developed in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending Jan. 20, but the 
amount sold did not make a great im- 
pression on total business for the 
area. Sales were estimated at around 
55% of five-day milling capacity. 

Hard winter and soft wheat flours 
did not join the flurry. Apparently 
millers of these types did not want to 
meet the lowered prices, estimated 
at around 15¢ under the current mar- 
ket, or else buyers are fairly well 
booked on these types. 

Quotations Jan. 17: Spring top pa- 
tent $6.02@6.45, standard $5.92@ 
6.35, clear $5.45@5.85: hard winter 
short $5.60@5.93, 95% patent $5.50@ 
6, clear $5.70; family flour $7.65; soft 
winter high ratio $7.70, soft winter 
short $7.38, standard $5.60@6.15, 
clear $5.40, cookie and cracker flour, 
papers, $5.45. 

St. Louis: Demand for flour has 
been on the light side. The few or- 
ders booked were mostly of modest 
size from the regular spot trade. Soft 


wheat flour sales failed to materialize 
in the expected quantities from the 
cracker and cookie trade. Occasional 
sales were made for a car or two as 
contracts became completed and in- 
ventories worked down. It was hoped 
that a pretty good bulge of sales 
would be made when the futures mar- 
ket reached the $2.16 area, but this 
point was reached about midweek 
without attracting new sales. At the 
week end inquiries for spring wheat 
flour were being received, and some 
business seemed to be in the offing 

Quotations Jan. 17, 100-lb. cotton 
sacks: Family flour top patent $6.30, 
top hard $7.40, ordinary $5.90; in 100- 
lb. paper sacks: Bakery flour cake 
$7.30, pastry $5.35, soft straight $5.80, 
clears $5.50; hard winter short pa- 
tent $5.90, standard $5.70, clears 
$5.05; spring short patent $6.50, 
standard $6.40, clears $6.25. 


East 


Boston: Flour quotations were gen- 
erally lower in the local market last 
week. Soft wheat flour managed to 
resist the trend, however, and was 
unchanged. Springs were 10¢ lower 
on most grades, with first clears 
holding unchanged. Hard winters 
were also 10¢ lower for the week 

Dealers reported that the steady 
daily decline failed to attract any 
substantial buying interest, and spot- 
ty reports of further price conces- 
sions by some mills also met with 
disappointment 

Spring wheat quotations were the 
lowest since the first of October. 
Trade balances are low, but buyers 
are still holding out for more ad- 
vantageous prices. Hard wheat users 
are well covered and not attracted 
by the current price easiness. Buying 
of soft wheat flour was extremely 
spotty and on a hand to mouth basis. 

Quotations Jan. 18: Spring short 
patents $6.82@6.92, standard $6.72G 
6.82, high gluten $7.02@7.12, first 
clears $6.12@6.42; hard winter short 
patents $6.55@6.65, standard $6.40G 
6.50; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.84G 
7.45; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.87@6.32; soft wheat high ratio 
$7.07 @8.07; family $7.82. 

Buffalo: Consumers were still re- 
luctant to buy flour beyond nearby 
to one week’s needs and business ac- 
tivity was slow, with most prices 
down from the previous week. 

Springs declined 5¢. Kansas flour 
declined 7¢ and again showed no ac- 
tivity. Clears showed no change and 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 


LA GRANGE MILLS 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 











THE KANSAS 


MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on earload 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 
Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran . $39.00@39.50 $33.50@34.00 $41.00@41.50 $ 49.00 $ @50.00 
Standard midds 39.50@40.00 34.00 41.50@42.00 .@49.50 @51.00 
Flour midds 40.00@41.00 35.50@36.00 : @ 
Red dog 42.00@43.00 @37.00 44.00@45.00 @5/.50 @ 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran $33.00@33.75 $38.25@38.75 $41.50@42.50 $43.00@44.75 $ @ 
Shorts 33.50@34.25 38.75@39.25 42 —- 50 «45 — 25 @ 
Mill run @ @ ; : @38.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $46.00@47.00 $49.00@50.00 $55.00@56.00 
Winnipeg 33.00@35.00 35.00@38.00 40.00@42.00 





rye flour was down 5¢, with no sell- 
ing 

Short patents were down 10¢ and 
soft wheat flours down 5¢. 

The export business was up sub- 
stantially and in line with the gov- 
ernment’s program to use surplus 


flour. The ICA has authorized ship- 
ment of 793,000 cwt. flour, plus 600,- 
000 bu. cornmeal, for the Italian 


school lunch program. Yugoslavia has 
ordered 130,000 bu. red wheat. 

Flour output here was above a 
week ago, but below a year ago. One 
mill worked 625 days, 2 mills 5 days, 
one mill 6 days, and two mills worked 
7 days the past week. 

Quotations Jan. 17: Spring family 
$7.70@7.80, high gluten $6.75@7 
short $6.55@6.80, standard $6.45@ 
6.75, straight $6.70, first clear $5.87@ 
6.13; hard winter short $6.21@6.69, 
standard $6.064 6.49, first clear $5.76; 
soft winter short patent $7.88@8.12, 
standard $6.90@7.42, straight $6.14G 
6.37, first clear $5.16@5 35 

New York: Aside from small lot 
bookings for immediate needs of buy- 
ers in short supply, interest in hard 
wheat bakery flour in the local mar- 
ket was negligible last week. The 
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CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 





PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
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Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 














supply situation in most cases is good 
and this, coupled with a narrow price 
range and lack of inducements, offers 
little optimism regarding bookings in 
the near future. 

A contrary supply picture re- 
ported for soft wheat bakery flours, 
but buyers remained on the cautious 
side last week, with prices still above 


1S 


those of earlier in the season. A 

broadened demand is indicated as 

supplies continue to diminish. 
Quotations Jan. 17: Spring short 


$6.85@6.95, standard $6.75@6.85, 


high gluten $7.05@7.15, clears $6.10 
@6.40; hard winter short $6.56G 
6.66, standard $6.41@6.51; Pacific 
soft wheat flour $6.82@7.43; eastern 


soft wheat straights $5.85@6.30, high 
ratio $7.10@8.05; family $7.80 
Philadelphia: With grains develop- 
ing irregularity in the wake of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's farm message, the 
local flour market shifted in a rather 
narrow range and closed unchanged 
to 5¢ sack lower than the previous 
week. Mill representatives said there 
was very little interest on the part 
of bakers or jobbers, partially attrib- 
utable to considerable cost-conscious- 
ness in the trade. Hand-to-mouth 
buying accounted for the bulk of 
transactions that came to light 
Rather comfortable balances in 
hard winters put an additional re- 
straint on activity in that type. Soft 
wheat flour buyers, on the other hand, 
were operating with caution on re- 
portedly less coverage. It is believed 
that any sizable setback in springs 
might touch off some heavier pur- 
chasing, but a 5¢ sack decline in this 
type was not much of an influence 
last week. Meanwhile, sales of baked 
foods are holding up pretty well des- 
pite some adverse weather. 
Quotations Jan. 17, 100-Ib. cotton 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $7@ 
7.10, short patent $6.80@6.90, stand- 
ard $6.70@6.80, first clear $6.60G 
6.70; hard winter short patent $6.40 
@6.50, standard $6.30@6.40; soft win- 
ter, nearby $5.50@5.60 
Pittsburgh: Spring wheat patent 
prices dipped Jan. 17, but the buying 
response was not as _ anticipated. 
Prices in cottons were quoted at $6 34 
@6.39 for standard patent, $6.39G 
6.44 medium, and $6.44@6.49 short 
High glutens also were reduced, and 
prices quoted at $6.64@6.66, a 20¢ 
reduction from the day previous 
Some local offices of flour mills and 
brokers did not attempt to sell, know- 
ing their trade is covered through 
March and into April. Others made 
some moderate commitments in city 
and tri-state areas, extending 30 to 
60 days. The majority of bakers said 
sales have not been as large as con- 
templated when they bought liberally 
last summer and fall, hence supplies 
will last at least 30 days longer than 
expected. All other patents had scant 
buying interest, except family flour, 
where buying inducements last until 
Jan. 27, and sales are good. Family 
patent directions are good on ad- 
vertised brands. All other directions 
are slow to fair. 


Quotations Jan. 17, 100-lb. cotton 
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Golden loaf FLour 


Milled from choice spring wheat 
under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers—aged 


—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 


In Business for 56 Years 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 











**Best Out West” ‘Diamond D”’ 
**Red Chief” **Wheats Best”’ 


Four Top Notch Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Fiouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 
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VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1852 


GRAIN FLAX 


MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH 














Country -Milled 


from Country-Run 
i] Wheat located in 
“ the heart of 
~ America’s foremost 
° 
. wheat producing 
~ 


section 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


SAC 


WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS * 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


elivery 
Chicago Mpls Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring fam’ ly $ ¢ $6.35@7.45 $ . $...@... $7.70@7.80 
Spring top paient 6.02@6 . ~ : sie 
Spring high glute 6.15@6.30 é ... 6.75@7.00 
Spring short 5.95@6.10 : ; -@6.50 6.55@6.80 
Soring standard §.92@6.35 5.85@6.00 6.40 6.45@6.75 
Spring straiqht @ @ 6.25 ..@6.70 
Spring first cle 5.45@5.85 27@5.6 5.87@6.13 
Hard winter family 7.65 655@7.30 5.90@7.40 : oi 
Hard winter short 5.60@5.93 5.61 @5.66 5.90 6.21@6.69 
Hard winter standard 5.50@6.00 5.51@5.56 5.70 6.06@6.49 
Hard winter first clear 5.70 4.65@4.80 5.05 -@5.76 
Soft winter short patent 7.38 -. 7.88@8.i2 
Soft winter standard 5.60@6.15 . 6.90@7.42 
Soft winter straight 5.80 6.14@6.37 
Soft winter first clear @ §.50 5.16@5.35 
Rye flour, white 5.25@5.29 4.98@5.10 ) 5.33 5.79@5.94 
Rye flour” dork 4.50@4.54 H+ +4 35 4.78 4.78 5.59@5.74 
Semolins, bulk @ @5.80 . 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh New Or! 
Sr =] mily $ @7.80 $ @ $ 7.82 $6.75@7.70 $.. , 
Spring high g uten 7.05@7.15 7.00@7.10 7.02@7.12 6.64@6.66 6.80@7.00 
Spring short 6.85@6.95 6.80@6.90 6.82@6.92 6.44@6.49 6.55@6.75 
Soring stardard 6.75@6.85 6.70@6.80 6.72@6.82 6.34@6.39 6.35@6.55 
Spring clea 6.10@6.40 6.60@6.70 6.12@6.42 5.90@6.46 5.80@6.'5 
Hard win e- short 655@6.66 6.40@6.50 6.55@6.65 6.33@6.43 6.10@6.25 
H winter standard 6.41@6.5! 6.30@6.40 640@6.50 6.18@6.27 5.75@6.10 
Har er first clea @ . §.10@5.35 
Soft winte- short patent - : + 
Soft winer stra t 5.85@6.30 @ 5.87@6.32 ° 5 4 
Soft wister first cles $ @ ; | 4.70@5.15 
Rye flour, white 5.65@5.80 5.85@5.95 5.64@5.69 : 
Rye flour, dark e@ 4.89@4.94 
Semo bulk 6.67@6.77 @ 6.36 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Fam pete $ @ Spring top patent $5.85@6.10 $5.30@6.20 
Bluestem @ Bakers* 4.80@5.10 4.55@4.80 
Paste @ Winter exportst @4.25 -@... 
00-'b apers 100 export co‘tons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Ft. William 


and British Columb a Maran 


tBakery wheat flour in 100-ib. papers 





sack basis ep Kansas standard 
patent $6.18@6.27, medium $6.23@ 
6 33, short $6 33 @6.43: spring stand- 
ird patent $6.34@6 39, medium $6.39 
a644, short $6.44706.49, first clear 
$5. 9046.46; high gluten $6.64@6 66, 
advertised family patents $7.70, un- 
advertised $6 75@6.95; pastry and 


o- = --- 


cake flours $5.564 7.77 


South 


New Orleans: Flour sales over the 
past week showed pronounced slow- 
ness, particularly on hard winters 
and springs, in view of a slight easing 
of prices. Passing orders are for only 
small one or two carlots, with bak- 
ers and jobbers rather indifferent to 
any further coverage at the present 





NAtiona! 2-3344 —2-3345 
E. J. BURKE & COMPANY _ 


~ FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 
Monumental Building 
6120 W. North Ave. 
CHICAGO 39. iLL. 


E. J. BURKE 


levels. Most inquiries were at a price 
level lower than that acceptable by 
the mills. There is practically no buy- 
ing for replacement purposes at this 
time. Mills were not pushing for busi- 
ness due to weaker wheat futures. 

Some fair-sized lots were negoti- 
ated on soft wheat flours to the 
cracker and cookie bakers, and there 
was some fairly good business on 
family brands. 

Shipping directions are holding up 
fairly well and stocks on hand are 
adequate for the heavier business due 
to cold weather 

Export flour business is slow to 
Enrope, but the Netherlands pur- 
chased some additional supplies. The 
anticipated business with Ceylon has 





Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


New York, N. Y. 





25 Broad Street 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


32 BROADWAY. ROOM 613. NEW YORK 4, N.Y 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 














Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 
Boord of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FI_LOUR pomesnic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U. 8. A. 
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KELLY-ERICKSON CO 


OMAHA 
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Flour Brokers 
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S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 











not yet developed. Only small 
amounts were worked to the Amer- 
icas. 

Quotations Jan. 17, carlots, packed 
in 100-lb. multiwall papers: Hard 
winter bakery short patent $6.10@ 
6.25, standard $5.95@6.10, first clear 
$5.10@5.35; spring wheat bakery 
short patent $6.55@6.75, standard 
$6.35@6.55, first clear $5.80@6.15, 
high gluten $6.80@7; soft wheat short 
patent $5.75@6.10, straight $5.35@ 
5.65, first clear $4.70@5.15, high ratio 
cake $6.25@6.65; Pacific Coast cake 
$7.15 @7.45, pastry $6.35 06.65. 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: There has been a dis- 
tinct improvement in the flour mar- 
ket since the first of the year. Some 
export bookings have been made, but 
only a few mills have shared in this. 
But domestic buying has increased, 
particularly with the smaller buyers 
whose inventories were allowed to 
run down. Mill production in the past 
two to three weeks has risen sharply. 
Quotations Jan. 17: High gluten $7.32, 
all Montana $7.12, fancy hard wheat 
clears $7.02, Bluestem bakers $7.14, 
cake $7.82, pastry $6.82, pie $6.52, 
100% whole wheat $6.46, graham 
$6.06, cracked wheat $6.13, crushed 
wheat $6.36. 

Seattle: A seasonal slowdown is 
still pressing on Pacific Northwest 
flour mills, although grind picked up 
at the end of the week. Mills expect 
the Philippines to return to the mar- 
ket soon. Domestic sales have been 
normal for this slack time of year. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: During the past 
week a contract was awarded by a 
government purchasing agency for 
910 long tons of flour for shipment 
to Antwerp, the business being se- 
cured by an Eastern mill. 

It was announced that Canada has 
offered Ceylon 38,000 tons flour to 
assist that country in its rehabilita- 
tion efforts following the disastrous 
floods in some areas. If the offer is 
accepted, Canadian mills will have an 
improved running position for a short 
time. 

Domestic flour business seems to 
be a little brighter, though still very 
competitive. 

Quotations Jan. 17: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.85@6.10 
in 100’s cottons, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars with 15¢ added for car- 
tage where used. Bakers $4.80@5.10 
in 100’s papers, less cash discounts, 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used. 

There have been some sales of win- 
ter wheat flour in the domestic mar- 
ket, but export business in this type 
is lacking. Quotations Jan. 17: $4.25, 
100 lb. in export cottons, f.a.s. Hali- 
fax. 

In some areas there is little winter 
wheat being offered for sale, while 
in other sections deliveries are fair. 
Quotations Jan. 17: $1.55 bu. f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Vancouver: Practically nothing de- 
veloped during the week to bring 
much encouragement to Canadian 
flour millers shipping through this 
port. Reports from Manila were not 
encouraging and spoke of continued 
heavy stocks on hand. All the IWA 
quota for the islands has already been 
used up. 

Attention shifted somewhat during 
the week to South America, and espe- 
cially to Venezuela, due to the revolu- 
tionary troubles there. Venezuela is 
an important market for Canadian 
flour, so Canadian shippers are 
watching all developments there very 
carefully. 

The domestic picture again showed 
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no change. Prices were unchanged 
Quotations Jan. 17, cash car, hard 
wheat grinds: First patents $5.95 cot- 
tons, bakers’ patents $4.90 papers and 
$5.10 cottons; Ontario pastry $6.70, 
Ontario cake $7.35. 

Winnipeg: The movement of Ca- 
nadian flour to overseas destinations 
totalled 267,700 sacks for the week 
ended Jan. 16, or almost 105,000 un- 
der the previous week. The total 
shipped to International Wheat 
Agreement countries was 85,500 
sacks, compared with 125,600 a week 
earlier. Domestic trade in flour is 
moderately good and, while mills con- 
tinue to operate on a short week, 
prices firmed slightly. Quotations Jan 
18: Top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the Brit- 
ish Columbia boundary, cotton 100's, 
$5.80@6.20; second patents, cottons, 
$5.55 @5.95; second patents to bakers, 
paper 100’s, $4.55@4.80. All prices 
cash carlots 


Rye 

Chicago: A little rye flour moved 
into trade channels during the week 
ending Jan. 20 in the central states 
but not enough to cause any stir or 
to be looked on as other than normal 
Prices were relatively unchanged 
from the preceding period Quota- 
tions Jan. 17: White patent $5.254 
5.29, medium $5.0545.09, dark $4.50 
@4 54. 

St. Louis: Quotations Jan. 17 
White $5.33, medium $5.23, dark 
$4.78, pumpernickel $5.03 

Buffalo: The price of rye flour was 
down 5¢ from the previous week, 
with little or no selling. Quotations 
Jan. 17: White $5.79@5.94, medium 
$5.59 5.74, dark $5.04@5.19 

Pittsburgh: Limited buying of rye 
patents was noted last week, with 
mixed cars continuing in the majority 
of sales, mainly as a car here and 
there over tri-state areas. Directions 
are good. Quotations Jan. 17, f.o.b 
Pittsburgh points: Pure white No. 1 
$5.64@5.69, medium $5.36@5.49, dark 
$4.89@ 494, blended $6.18@6.28, rye 
meal $4.9145.19. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
continued in low gear last week and 
bakers showed a further preference 
for hand-to-mouth acquisitions. The 
Jan. 17 quotation on rye white of 
$5 8545.95 was 5¢ sack above that 
of the previous week 

Portland: Quotations Jan. 17 
White patent $7.10, pure dark $6.10 





MILLFEED 


ntinued from page 8) 





millfeeds was reported. Prices closed 
$1.50 higher on bran and $1.75 high- 
er on shorts. Quotations Jan. 17, 
straight cars: Bran $35.75@36.75, 
millrun $36@37, shorts $36.25 @ 37.25. 
Mixed or pool cars higher on all 
classes. 

Chicago: Millfeed prices advanced 
$1 to $2 ton in the central states 
during the week ending Jan. 20 
Nearby supplies are somewhat tight 
because of slack flour mill grind. De- 
mand is not great, however. Quota- 
tions Jan. 17: Bran $39@39.50, stand- 
ard midds. $39.504 40. flour midds 
$404 41, red dog $42@43 

St. Louis: Pushed by an exception- 
ally good demand, all available sup- 
plies of millfeed were cleaned up by 
week end at steadily advancing prices. 
The gain was fully $1.75 for the week, 
and prices Jan. 17 were at the top 
A slight resistance to immediate fur 
ther increases seemed to be in the 
offing. 

Both sacked and bulk wmillfeed 








A 
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were in tight supply during the week 
Sacked car buyers could not fully 
satisfy their requirements as mills 
preferred to load in bulk. Formula 
feed mills found supplies easier to 
get but not always available for spe- 
cific shipping dates. The demand has 
carried over into this week. Quota- 
tions Jan. 17: Sacked bran $38.25@ 
38.75, shorts $38.75 @39.25; bulk bran 
$35 @35.50, shorts $37438, middlings 
$37 @ 37.50 

Buffalo: Mixer business was nor- 
mal, with buying done for nearby to 
one week’s needs and nothing more 
There was no competitive pressure 
and Buffalo was the cheapest buying 
center. The weather tends to hold 
levels where they are, with no in- 
centive to buy beyond spot shipment 
Mill running time was normal. Bran 
and middlings were up 50¢ over the 
previous week. Red dog was up $1 t 
$1.50 

Quotations Jan. 17: Bran $414 
41.50, middlings $41.500 42, red dog 
$410 45. The bulk differential on bran 
ind m'ddlings was $4.50 

Philadelphia: A steady call was re- 
ported in the local millfeed market 
last week, with supplies adequate 
There was some thinking in the trade 
that there might be an acceleration 
in ordering if prices decline. The Jan 
17 list of quotations was unchanged 
from the previous week. Bran $49, 
standard midds. $4950, red dog 
$51.50 
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Seattle: Pacific Northwest millfeed 
markets strengthened during the 
week and prices went up tp $38 ton 
Additional export inquiry was report- 
ed for February and March feed from 
Japan. Supplies will be tight through 
February. Quotations Jan. 18: Mill- 
run $38, standard midds. $43 

Winnipeg: Buyers in eastern Can- 
ada are showing an improved iaterest 
in bran and shorts and prices at ship- 
ping points in Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan have firmed slightly. With 
mills operating on a short week, there 
is no accumulation of supplies. Quo- 
tations Jan. 18: Bran, f.o.b. mills, $33 
@35 in the three prairie provinces; 
shorts $35@38; middlings $40@42 
All prices cash carlots. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra 

Vancouver: There continues to be 
little change in the millfeed situation 
here. Export business is still very 
quiet and mildness of the winter has 
cut into sale of prepared feeds. Sup- 
plies from prairie mills are ample for 
current needs. Cash car quotations 
Jan. 17: Bran $40, shorts $42, mid- 
dlings $46 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand fo! 
millfeed has been steady, and prices 
are firm. Quotations Jan. 17: Bran 
$464 47, shorts $49@50, middlings 
$55@56, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Tor- 
ynto-Montreal 





21 Million Lb. Flour Is Ordered by Css 
For Donation to Ceylon under PL 480 


WASHINGTON—The Commodity 


Stabilization Service os; the U.S. De- 


partment of Agriculture announced Jan. 17 that 21,022,400 lb. of 11% pro- 
tein and .52 ash hard wheat flour have been ordered for donation to Ceylon 
This buying is to fill a special relief allocation to that country under Title II 
of Public Law 480. Details of the awards to mills to supply this flour are ap- 


pended 
Processing 
Bag size charge 
Company— Milling point Quantity ib 100 ib 
General Mills, Inc., Sperry Division 
Portiand, Tacoma and Seattle 2,482,900 00 $0.155 
Centennial Flouring Millis Co Seattle 2,800,000 100 12 
Fisher Fiouring Millis Co Seattle 2,800,000 100 119 
Terminal Fiour Mills Co Portiand 2,940,000 100 15 
Acme Fiour Mills Co Oklahoma City 700 000 100 08 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc Atchison, Kansas 339,920 100 049* 
Russell-Miller Milling Co Dallas 2,499,980 100 07 
Alton, tit 449 940 100 it 
449 940 100 06 
Genera! Mills Kansas City 999 900 100 02 
Hopkinsville, Ky 499,940 100 63° 
ternational Milling Co Blackwell, Okla 720,020 00 7* 
Ponca City, Okla 239,960 00 be 
Fiour Mills of America, Inc Alva, Okla 1.499.960 100 03 
Buhler Mills, Inc Inman, Kansas 449 940 100 04" 
Credit 











Uniformity 
the priceless iit. flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
COOKIE KING —cookie and dough-up flour 
CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 


GRAHAM KING— 100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 

















REMEMBER 
TO ORDER 


CHASE 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


BAGS 


There's None Better/ 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 








Harry M. Srratton, Vice Pres. 
WiiuaM C. Enke, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Firzpatrricx, Vice Pres. 








Corby Building 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and AIl Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Cable Address “RAYBAR" 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 
Members all leading Exchanges 


Established 1927 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS, INC. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 














~ SOYBEAN OIL MEAL” 


ote MILLS, INC. 
St. Joseph, ; 








We specialize In 
desig ing and engraving 


for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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F.W. Stock & Sons, Inc., Sold 
To DCA Food Industries, Inc. 


HILLSDALE, MICH. — Harold F. 
Stock, president of F. W. Stock & 
Sons, Inc., has confirmed reports that 
arrangements have been concluded 
whereby DCA Food Industries, Inc., 
of New York is acquiring the flour 
milling firm. David M. Levitt, presi- 
dent of DCA, said final arrangements 
will be concluded by Jan. 31. 

There will be no change, however, 
in the operation of the plant, Mr. 
Stock said. ‘All employees will con- 
tinue under the same terms and 
working conditions. 

Under the terms of the purchase 
contract Mr. Stock will remain ag 
president of the F. W. Stock & Sons 
subsidiary. The name also will remain 
the same. 

It is possible, Mr. Stock continued, 
that Hillsdale will become the dough- 
nut flour center of the U.S., since it 
is the plan of DCA to increase the 
plant's mix-making facilities greatly. 
He forecast eventually new construc- 
tion and increased employment. 


Stockholders Decide 
Mr. Stock said the decision to join 
DCA was made by the stockholders 
of the mill after long consideration 
and consultation with authorities in 
the flour industry. The transaction 
simply involves the transfer of cor- 
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Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 
TOR INSURANCE 
Transportation Insurance on Flour 


Against -All Risks 
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To insure uniformity « 


To improve bakes 





You can’t buy a better flour 


Or receive better service 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














To increase absorption 


hop performance 


e Or get a better value 
> Or be in better hands 


porate shares in Stock’s for ample 
securities issued by DCA. 

“We are fully convinced,” Mr. 
Stock said, “that our move is in 
keeping with the advancing times and 
will place our company in position 
successfully to compete with the larg- 
er food industries of the country.” 

A brother-in-law of Mr. Levitt, 
Herbert Beskind, company treasurer, 
handled the negotiation for the pur- 
chase. Another brother-in-law, Earl 
Morse, is vice president. The three 
own controlling interest in the com- 
pany. 

The main plant of DCA, which had 
almost a $50 million volume in 1956, 
is near Baltimore. Other plants are 
in Chicago; Oakland, Cal.; Toronto, 
Ont.; London and Sydney, Australia. 
The company owns and operates the 
Mayflower Doughnut shops in some 
of the larger cities. It is the nation’s 
largest maker of doughnut, sweet 
dough, and certain other mixes. The 
firm also manufactures doughnut- 
making machinery. 

Production Figures 

The Stock mill produces 1.5 mil- 
lion cwt. of flour yearly. Its volume 
of flour mixes is 200,000 bags yearly. 
Employment currently is about 115 
workers. For many years it has been 
the largest independently operated 
mill east of the Mississippi River. 

Executive vice president of the 
firm is James R. Craig of Hillsdale, 
while Melvin L. Vedder of Hillsdale 
is secretary-treasurer. George Clark 
and Gary Zempel of New York are 
vice presidents in charge of sales. 

Mr. Stock’s grandfather, the late 
Frederick W. Stock, purchased the 
mill known in Hillsdale as Cook and 
Waldron in 1862. The mill has been 
improved and expanded almost con- 
tinuously since that time. Latest was 
a $250,000 construction program 
started in April, 1956, when 10 stor- 
age tanks each with a capacity of 
250 ewt. of bulk flour and an air 
conveyor system were added. The 
company at that time leased six spe- 
cial railroad freight cars for shipping 
bulk flour directly to bakeries. 





CANADIAN FLOUR PLAN 
COSTS $1.1 MILLION 


TORONTO—In the period March 
1, 1957, when it was inaugurated, to 
Dec. 31, the export flour adjustment 
policy of the Canadian Wheat Board 
has cost $1,156,416.23. The adjust- 
ment was allowed on 14,282,867 bu. 
wheat. 

The adjustment is designed to make 
Canadian flour more competitive with 
U.S. flour in those countries which 
are wholly or predominantly flour 
markets. It does not apply to flour 
shipments to the U.K., European 
countries or to the U.S., its terri- 
tories and possessions. The amount 
of the adjustment is established daily 
by the Canadian Wheat Board, due 
regard being paid to the competitive 
position of the various Canadian 
shipping points. The amount paid is 
deducted from the wheat producers’ 
share of the wheat board’s take. Mill- 
ers say that the policy has been of 
assistance to them in some markets 
but they feel that the area of appli- 
cation and the amount of adjustment 
should be increased. 
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H. T. Kurrus 


SALES APPOINTMENT—H. T. Kur- 
rus, formerly sales service manager 
of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co.'s Visnet 
Mill in St. Louis, has been appointed 
general salesman in the company’s 
New York general sales division. 
Prior to his association with Bemis 
Mr. Kurrus was with Anderson Clay- 
ton & Co. as superintendent of its 
finished products plants in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, and later at the firm's edible 
oil plant in Abilene, Texas. 





Grain Clearing Co. 
At K. C. Names Heads 


KANSAS CITY — The Grain Clear- 
ing Co. of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade has elected the following offi- 
cers: Roy E. Swenson, General Mills, 
Inc., president; George A. Kublin, 
Continental Grain Co., first vice pres- 
ident; J. J. Wolcott, Jr., Wolcott & 
Lincoln, Inc., second vice president, 
and S. C. Masters, Masters Grain Co., 
secretary-treasurer. 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplor 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


Suner Chief 











High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
ond, 





(Hn. 





Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 
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CANADA 


(Continued from page 5) 





@ Make available to producers of 
grain not covered by the wheat 
board act a similar program of cash 
advances and storage loans. 

@ Take all possible action, consistent 
with the efficient marketing of grain, 
to allow farmers to deliver their 
grain to the elevator of their choice. 
@ Support ariy workable plan under 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, or other international agencies, 
to supply surplus grain and other 
food products to needy countries 

@ Encourage farm co-operatives 

@ Facilitate construction of modern 
markets in important areas so that 
producers and consumers can deal 
directly with one another. 

@ Provide for accelerated deprecia- 
tion on buildings constructed on 
farms for storage. 

@ Extend the principle of Prairie 
Farm Assistance Act to all Canada; 
provide adequate financial assistance 
to provinces which establish crop in- 
surance plans. 

@ Encourage and assist in setting up 
accident compensation plans for the 
farmer and farm worker and thei 
dependents. 

@ Assure farmers of adequate repre- 
sentation on all government boards 
and authorities dealing with agricul- 
tural matters. 

@ Work for the establishment be- 
tween the federal government and 
the provinces of a joint agricultural 
advisory board to investigate farm 
problems and recommend public pol- 
icies designed to help farmers. 
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SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Flourimport | 








Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
Since 1881 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM Cables: 


(Holland) Locomotion Rotterdam 














STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Famed,”’ London 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

17 St. Nicholas St.. ABERDEEN 

26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable “Philip,”” Dundee 








GEBROEDERS VREESWYK N.Y. 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 
Importers of Flour, Cereals 
and Feedingstuffs 


Cable Address: “Medium” 








Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 














Stock Market 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Jan. Jan 
10, 17 
—1i957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 


Allied Mills, Inc -- 30% 25% 30 
Allis-Chalmers -» 36% 20% 252 26% 
Am. Bakeries Co 37% 31% 35% 36% 
Am. Cyanamid ..... 486% 35% 39% 40'% 
A-D-M Co ~.+» 39% 28% 32 31% 
Borden ah . 64% SIM 62% 63% 
Cont. Baking Co 33% 26% 31 31% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co 34% 28 33% 34% 
Cream of Wheat ... 30% 26% 28% 29'/% 
Dow Chemical .... 68% 49 55% 56% 
Gen. Baking Co 1 7 9% 10 

Pfd. $8 , 135 125 128% 130 
Gen. Foods Corp. . 50% 40 49% 49% 
Gen. Mills, Inc 69 56 63'2 63'4 
Merck & Co - 44% 29% 372 3B 

Pfd. $4 128 105% 109'7 11G'” 
Natl. Biscuit Co 43% 35 41% 43% 
Pfizer, Ch ' 65'/2 2% 51% 51% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc 47 39% 42% 46/2 
Procter & Gamble 57% 44% 56% 56% 
Quaker Oats Co 40 33% 38% 38 

Pfd. $6 1382 123%. 136 136% 
St. Regis Paper Co 48% 232 27% 27% 
Std. Brand Inc. 42% 37% 42% 42'/2 
Sterling Drug 35% 252 30% 30 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc 75 65'/2 75\% 
Un. Bisc. of Am. . 32% 252 31% 32% 
Victor Ch. Works 57% 40 26% 45% 
Ward Baking Co 

Pfd. $5.50 95 80 87 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 

Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd 98 104 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 101 101 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd 163% 165 
Gen. Mills, Inc 3%% Pfd rs 116% 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 80 82 
Natl. Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd 167 168 
Pfizer, Chas Pfd 94 100 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd 90 93 
St. Rea Paper, $4.40 Pfd 91 93 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd 94'/2 98 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd 75 8! 
Ward Baking Co 12% 12% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Jan Jan 
10 17 
—!957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 


Burry Biscuit Corp 6's 3% 4 
Gr. A&P Tea Co 250 1492 242 250 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., "A 3 3% 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of New York 28% 29% 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of New York $5 Pfd 96'/2 98 
Omar, Inc. 7M B'%4 
Wagner Baking Co 2% 3 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 60'/s 65 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Jan Jan 
3 10 
—1!957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 3.50 2.50 3.25 2.75 
Pfd. B 55 50 50 
Can. Bakeries 5 4 S'/2 
Can. Food Prod 3.50 2.50 2.50 
A . . 8'4 7 7 
Pfd 50 35 35 39 
Catelli Food, A 32 19 2 
8 . . 40 34 *45 
Cons. Bakeries 8 5% 7 74 
Federal Grain : 332 23 26 29\%4 
Pid ; - 286% 25 26% 27 
Gen. Bakeries 6.00 4.75 §.12%2 5.12% 
Int. Mig.. Pfd 83 073 *67 
Lake of the Woods, 
Pfd , 126 122 124 122 
Maple Leaf Mig 834 7 7% 8 
Pf . rT 2 83 83's 84 
McCabe Grain, A .. 26 24 24 
8 ea 22% 23 
Ogilvie Flour ....... 38 25% 26% 27 
Pfd .. 165 120 12 
Std. Brands 39 39 *40 
Toronto Elevs . 20 16 *15 
United Grain, A -. 14% 18% 15% 15% 
Weston, G. A 27% =#=17% 22 21 
8 28 174 23 22 
Pfd. 412% 932 78 89 91 


*Less than board lot 


————-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


K. C. Feed Club 
To Meet Jan. 28 


KANSAS CITY — New officers of 
the Kansas City Feed Club will be 
elected at a meeting scheduled for 
Jan. 28. Free refreshments and a spe- 
cial meal treat have been arranged, 
according to L. D. Compton, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., club 
president. “Baron of prime rib,” a 
complete hind quarter of prime beef, 
will be roasted for the group. 

In Wolferman’s Fountain Room on 
the Plaza, the event will start with 
cocktails at 6 p.m. 
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Canadian Exports 


Total 6.5 Million Bu. 


WINNIPEG Mills and exporters 
cleared almost 6.5 million bushels of 
wheat and flour from Canadian ex- 
port outlets in the week ended Jan 
16. The flour total was equivalent to 
616,000 bu. and included 197,000 for 
International Wheat Agreement 
countries. The comparative flour 
totals the previous week were equal 
to 857,000 and 289,000 bu., respec- 
tively 

Wheat cleared to IWA destinations 
aggregated 1,277,000 bu. and of this 
730,000 moved to Japan; 397,000 t 
Germany; 151,000 to Netherlands 
56,000 to Belgium; 25.000 to Den- 
mark, and 18,000 bu. to Venezuela 

Class 2 wheat exports amounted 
to 4,572,000 bu. and included 2,673,- 
000 to the U.K 
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AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





Importers of 


| FLOUR - FEED - STARCH 








Established 188 
BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Also Hand 








Dar ak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


am 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN. FLOUR 
LINSEED ayp CUTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEEI, ETC, 

20, Chape! Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG 


Cable Address: “Penne...” Liverpoo! 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Cable Address MARVEI Glasgow 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C.2 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
FFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH _ 
DUBLIN BELFAST 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR =eenunes 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Cable Address Drptoma,"' Glasgow 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR 
Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


husiness much 


MERCHANTS 


I 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 
26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. C. 3 

FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 
CES ALSO AT 


I LIVERPOOI BRISTOL 








EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 


Hans Werle 
Mannheim, Germany, E2, 1-3 











Established 1899 
NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 














OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 














FELIX COHEN, N. V. 
on rr RD AM, nol I AND. 











RUD. MADSEN 


Importer and Millers’ Agent 
Established 1905 
Kastelsvej 27 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARE 


Cable Address Ruma 








Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO.., Ltd. 
Fiour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 


Established over 50 years 








DONSZELMANN EN CO. RLV. 


Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 


Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam | 





Cable Address: Semolina 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane 


LONDON,E.C.3 














Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, A 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


Byeriy 


SINCE 1889 


Amsterdam 
A.B.C. 5th Ed Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Pro-forma contract stating 
“ 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
47-48 amrak FLOUR IMP\ 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 


RTERS : 


s a 











GRAIN SERVICE © 
Guoryuhee 


New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omeha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 

Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
maha Memphis 
Minneapolis a 
Buffalo Sieuston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 





MILLING WHEATS 
EVERY peooucine AREA 


2 womans 
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‘ 
American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


wre than eighty years 


of the 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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1957 ESTIMATE 
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been export business. Significant 
gains were made by the flour export- 
ing side in both 1955 and 1956 and 
when final figures are compiled for 
1957 it is possible that the millers 
will find that they, collectively, have 
had the best export year since 1948 
When foreign relief flour shipments 
are taken into account, the final ex- 
port total is likely to be well over 
30 million sacks and may reach 33 
million. American flour still continues 
to obtain wide acceptance from for- 
eign buyers on a brand basis and 
there are no signs of diminishing in- 
terest 

In the year reviewed in The North- 
western Miller's estimates mills work- 
ed an average of 865% of capacity 
compared with 83.7% in 1956. Most 
mills, as in 1956, continucd to secure 
it least five days of running time 
each week and in some instances six- 
day operation was the rule rather 
than the exception. In isolated cases 

en-day runs were reported. 
relief contracts have 
fea‘us> of the industry year 
ind seme cf these contracts helped 
mill-run 


Governmen 
been a 
provide 


THE STAFF OF LIFE 





——BREAD iS 


Wheat Stocks Decline 
In Canada, But Are 
Above Last Year 


WINNIPEG—Visible stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat in all positions at Jan. 
8 stood at 374.1 million bushels o1 
3.7 million under the previous week. 
A year ago the visible wheat total 
was 357.6 million bushels, according 
to figures released by the statistics 
branch of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada. 

The latest figure showed 235.7 mil- 
lion bushels of the total to be in 
Western Canada, while 37.5 million 
were in terminal elevators at Fort 
William/Port Arthur and another 75 
m llion in eastern elevators. Canadian 
Pacific coast terminal elevators held 
6 million bushels and Churchill on 
Hudson Bay 4.6 million bushels. Less 
than 500,000 bu. were in store in 
U.S. positions. The remainder of just 
under 15 million bushels was in trans- 
it in Canada. 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 











Centenmal MILLS, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS ¢ 

ae 

GOLD DROP PIE 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
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MILLS AT SPOKANE: 




















DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


ond COOKIE FLOUR steal 


7 
1 4 


WENATCHEE - 


6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country and 
Terminal 














WANT ADS 














Storage 


NEW SPOKANE Milt... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S; MOST“MODERN 


Fae 


ink 
aie 


RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 





v 


v 


Advertisements in this department are 15¢ per word; minimum 
charge, $2.25. (Count six words for signature.) Add 20¢ per inser- 
tion for forwarding of replies if keyed to office of publication. Situa- 
tion Wanted advertisements will be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads 
$7 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 


v 





HELP WANTED 





MACHINERY WANTED 

















— ST v 
FLOUR MILLER WITH PRACTICAL EN- 
periet in soft and hard wheat milling 


\To ? completely responsible for produ 


v 
WANTED TO BLY — RICHARDSON 
scale Ft closing machines and ythe 
good 1 l feed and elevator equipment 
J } Hagan M Machinery Box ; 
Jefferso City Mo 





Use MILLER Wants Ads for Results 





ingredient purchasing. 





procurement area. After orientation, 


DIRECTOR OF PROCUREMENT 


Leading manufacturer of commercial feed offers growth opportunity in the 


will assume full responsibility for 


Experience in the areas of feed ingredients, grain and soy purchasing is 
desired. Applicants must be familiar with hedging operation. A minimum 
of 5 years’ active experience in procurement is required. College degree 
preferred. Age to 35. Send detailed resume including salary expectations to: 
Address Ad No. 3430, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 








Consideration Given 
To Plans for 1958 
MNF Convention 


CHICAGO—Officers of the Millers 
National Federation have begun con- 
sideration of plans for the 1958 con- 
vention which will be held at Wash- 
ington, D.C., April 21-23, MNF said. 

“It is too early to make many an- 
nouncements,” the statement said, 
“but we are working on a number of 
ideas which it is hoped will make this 
a particularly useful meeting for the 
industry. To mention only one pro- 
ject: We are proposing to have as 
one of the main subjects on the con- 
vention program a discussion of the 
extensive ramifications of the trans- 
portation revolution which may have 
far-reaching effects upon the location 
of milling plants. The speaker on this 
subject is to be a national transpor- 
tation authority who was formerly 
connected with this industry.” 





KNAPPE MILLING 


re COMPANY 
roducers of 

BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 


2 





CHICAGO'S ONLY 
“LOOP” HOTEL WITH 
DRIVE-IN GARAGE 





1501 Newly Decorated Rooms. 


Justa step from the 
State Street Shopping district, 
the La Salle Street financial 
section, and all 
principal theaters. 


DRIVE RIGHT INTO THE NEW 


CHICAGO’S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
Randolph, Clark & Lo Salle Sts. 
Telephone: FRanklin 2-2100 

Teletype: (G 1387 
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ARBA Adopts “Gateway to Progress’ 
As Theme for 40th Annual Convention 


CHICAGO—The convention com- 
mittee for the 40th annual conven- 
tion and exhibition of the Associated 


Retail Bakers of America has an- 
nounced that the convention pro- 
gram’s official theme will be: “The 


Gateway to Progress.” 


The chief reason for selection of 
this theme is because the ARBA 
convention and exhibition in New 
York City April 27-30 will empha- 


size the tools, and the production and 
merchandising techniques that mod- 
ern bakers must use to make satis- 
factory progress in the face of mount- 
ing production costs and increased 
competition from other foods 

A second reason for choosing the 
“gateway” theme is because the 1958 
convention and exhibition will be 
held in New York City—which is 
frequently referred to as “The Gate- 
way to America” and which served 
as such for many of today’s ARBA 
members, or their parents 

The 1958 ARBA convention is be- 
ing held exactly 50 years after the 
high tide of European immigration 
to the U.S. Committee members sug- 
that if the ARBA convention 
proves to be as rewarding a “Gate 
way to Progress” for attending bak- 
ers as New York City has been to all 
America it will well worth at- 
tending. 


rest 


be 


Chairman's Invitation 
John Benkert, general chairman of 


the convention committee fcr the 
10th convention, has sent a special 
invitation and message to the sec- 


retaries of all affiliated retail bakery 
associations describing the many at- 
tractions the convention offers their 
members 

After 
booth 


WeOKS 


all exhibit 
space was out several 
igo, and after reminding tl 

that this is the first re- 
tail convention since 1953 to have 
the endorsement of the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn., M1 
Benkert pointed out that this is the 


that 


sold 


reporting 


secretarie 


first time since 1947 that New York 
bakers have had the privilege of 
serving as hosts for a combined 


ARBA convention and that they “are 


eager to reciprocate for the cour- 
tesies and attention they received 
when they visited other ARBA con- 
vention cities.” 


Varied and Inviting Program 

The convention chairman then 
pointed out that a varied and inter- 
esting program had been developed 
for the ARBA’s first “speechless” con- 
vention—with a wide variety of pan- 
els, demonstrations and educational 
skits for the Monday and Tuescay 
morning sessions and with special 
emphasis on a program of visits to 
New York’s famed retail bakeries 
during the afternoons. 

In concluding his warm invitation 
from the New York State Association 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, Mr 
Benkert asked the secretaries of af- 
filiated bakery associations to discuss 


WAY TO p 
. ght 3 ROG», 
“® S> 








the com'ng convention and exhibition 
at their forthcoming meetings and 
to point out the reasons why their 
members should plan to attend. He 


also suggested that transportation 
committees be organized to handle 
each group’s travel arrangements 


and that members be warned to send 
in their applications for hotel reserva- 
tions, soon as possible, to the 
Hotel New Yorker, the Sheraton Mc- 
Alpin or the Governor Clinton 


as 





35 
. 
grocers to build store-wide sales by 
Fleischmann Supports = *"* ' es by 
building displays of the many high 
Breakfast Promotion mark-up items that go into a “good 
1, RAaMyes : esi : breakfast—-with special emphasis or 
NEW YORK The Fleischman: such breakfast favorité is rolls 
Division of Standard Brands, Inc., is sweet goods and bread 
g n : 
supporting the Bakers of Americ 
sae “ “pn : : Reprints of the ad are being dis- 
Program “Good Breakfast” promotion . 
. tributed by Fleischmann representa 
during February and March with a : ee 

, tives who are offering to make the 

double-barrelled effort that sells the pie 
“ reprints available in quantity to bak- 
benefits of good breakfasts to both r! . 
‘ —_ ers who wish to show the Good 
grocers an c Ss 23 2 ] 
ae CORENSTS Breakfast plan to their grocers 
The Fleischmann message to gr . 

, —— hg Fleischmann’s message to consum 
ers is being featured in full-page ers is being carried via Standard 
advertisements in Supermarket Mer Brands’ national network TV shows 
chandising, Chain Store Age and Arthur Godfrey, Art Linkletter and 
Progressive Grocer. The ad urges Queen for a Day 








Aeroglide Corp 
American Molasses Co 
Appraisal Service Co 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co 
Atkinson Milling Co 
Barr Shipping Co 
Bartlett & Co 

Bay State Milling Co 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc 
Bunge Corporation 
Burrus Mills, Inc. 
Cargill, Inc 

Chase Bag Co 

Chicago Board of Trade 


Genera! 


Commander-Larabee Millin 
Continental Grain Co 
Corpus Christi Public Elevator 


3 Co 


D.C.A., Inc 

Dreyfus, Louis, Corporatio 

Early & Danie! Co Justesen 
Eckhart Milling Co Kimpton 


Einfuhrhandel Ma 
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Farmers Union 
Terminal Assn 


First Nation 
Fisher Flouring M 


International M 


Lamson Bros 


THESE LEADING FIRMS WERE ADVERTISERS 


IN THE 1957 


Grain 


Grippeling & Verkiey 
Hallet & Carey Co 
Harris County 
Channel! Navigation 
Hot Spot Detector 
niand Mills nc 


a1 Bank, Minneapo 
s Co 
5 
Houston Ship 
District 


ng Co 


Interstate Grain Corp 
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Place your Advertising Early 


(Final forms close April |!) 


For THE 1958 ALMANACK 


Where your advertising is seen throughout the 


year by all readers of Ehe Northwestern Miller. 


Significant to every advertiser desiring to 


the 


reach 


Feed, Grain, Flour and Baking industries will be the 
1958 ALMANACK edition of The Northwestern Miller. 


This invaluable reference book will be received 


by 


all readers of The Northwestern Miller as a Section Two 


of the May 27, 1958, issue. The 


new Almanack will 


continue and expand the valuable statistical and infor- 
mational service regarding crops, production, regulations, 
etc., for which this annual edition serves as an ever-handy 


“reference library.” 


The exclusive Machol Edge-Index 


will put the information at your fingertips. 


Your advertising message will be seen 
in the Almanack as 


again throughout the year 


time and 
this 


indispensable volume will be retained and referred to 
repeatedly by readers who will be most receptive to your 


advertising. 





' } ' 
} for 1958 ALMANACK Advertising ; 
' ' 
7 Advertisements are available to you in the following ' 
: sizes and dimensions, at the rates indicated: ALMANACK, Advertising Dept. ; 
' s Price per es . x ' 
1 Deptt nsertion The Northwestern Miller ' 
' ull pag $1 ' 
' % Pag ‘ x »O. B 67 ' 
% Pag x Po. ox 67 
' ' 
. . ' 
4 ‘ Minneapolis 1, Minn. ' 
' : : ' 
' Please accept our order for an advertisement ' 
' : inches deep by columns wide to appear in ' 
' “1 the May 27, 1958, ALMANACK edition of The Nortn ' 
' western Miller ; 
1 \ 
Page x { 
' : - ‘ IRM NAM 8 
' ' 
t . 5 oe ' 
1 Special Positions l and 3rd covers—$25 $ 7 ' 
1 extra. Color red required ' 
1 Extra Colors—Red $3 per pag 5 1 
+ Other than Red ° ° $ per pag less a ' 
' Bleed Off Charge—$10.00. Plate size 8%x11%, trim e 8\x1!l hes ' 
' 
Ee on ee 


Send in your today and assure 


yourself ample time in which to prepare your advertising 
copy, which can be accepted not later than April 1. Use 
the handy space reservation form below. Mail it today 


Features of the 1958 ALMANACK will be 
these departments, with their own material, 
such as 


FLOUR: 


Packaging Laws 
Production 

Exports and Imports 
World Import Duties 


FEEDS: 


Rules Governing Feed Trade 
Definitions of Grain By-Products 
Feedstuffs Analysis Table 

Farm Animal Population 

State Laws 


space reservation 


BAKING: 


State Baking Laws 

List of Industrial Movies 
List of Baking Schools 
Latest Census Data 


GRAIN: 


Wheat Standards 
Corn Standards 
Contract Grades 
Elevator Capacity 


FOREIGN: 


Regulations 

Bleaching Fiour, 
Self-rising Flour 

Packaging 


wanneenen----------------SPACE RESERVATION ORDER.------.-..-.---..-.., 
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INDEX OF ARGVERTISER'S 


The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 
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" said a woman's voice over 
“Is this the Missing Per- 
sons Bureau? My husband has dis- 
appeared. Can you help me find him ?”’ 

“Certainly, Madam,” said the Bur- 
eau Chief. “Will you describe him?” 

“Of course, thank you,” said the 
wife. “He’s short and very fat. And 
bald. Likes blondes and _ alcohol 
Wears thick glasses and has a high- 
pitched squeaky voice with a red 
nose. And he—oh, the heck with him 
Never mind.’ 

¢?¢ 

Another day we read 
Walter Raleigh’s poem 
Lover 

The boy 
tell the me 
red. “It means,” 


“Hello, 
the phone. 


aloud Siz 


The Silent 


I happened to call on to 
aning of this poem grew 
he said, “‘that-uh-the 
feller that-uh-does a lot of talkin’ 
don’t get much lovin’ done.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Married man: One who cleans the 


windshield before going to a drive-in 
movie 
¢?¢ ¢ 
In the window of a department 
store: “If you need it, we have it 
In the window of another store across 
the street: “If we don’t have it, you 
don't need it.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 
“Well, I had quite a day at the 
office,” announced the business ty- 
coon to his wife. “I took an aptitude 
test 
“Oh, good grief!" breathed his 
wife. “It’s certainly lucky you own 
the company!” 
¢?¢¢ 
The drowning man who was pulled 
out and revived by a Miami Beach 
lifeguard. When the rescued man 
came to, his first words were to his 
wife: “Tell me, dear, how much 


should I tip him? 
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BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 








J. P. BURRUS, presioent 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN * FEED GRAINS 


A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. wor. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
TURNS WHEAT TO GOLD 


With W&T Flour Treatment 


Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment won't turn sacks to gold as did the touch 
of the mythical king; but when used by the King Midas Flour Mills it tops off 


careful milling for profitable flour sales. 


King Midas uses W&T’s technical knowledge and experience in flour treating 


—§its single line, “one-roof” responsibility its time-tested products 
£ : } 


e The Dyox® Process is used to produce flours of uniform workability. The 
Dyox Process is the no-waste method of producing chlorine dioxide gas 


of consistent strength — metering the gas not a liquid 
¢ Novadelox® is used for optimum color removal and best color dress. 
e N-Richment-A® is used for vitamin and mineral addition 


Beta-Chlora® units are used to furnish pin-point pH control. 





Dyox machine for accurate generation King Midas Flour Mills is one of the many milling companies using W&T 
and application of chlorine dioxide gas x 7 e 
Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the advantages of 


Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





2S MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








wer ‘ 7 c 
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Brought Together by Bread 


In early America, the community oven was an 
important gathering place for our hard-working 
pioneer mothers. 

As the decades rolled on, women decided that it 
was simpler and better to entrust a full time baker 
with the responsibility of turning out uniformly 
perfect, appetizing, nourishing loaves. 

Today’s bakers and millers are dedicated to de- 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 


serving that continued trust. General Mills is proud 
to contribute its part through constant research 
aimed at making tomorrow’s bread as important a 
part of every family’s life as it is today—as it was 
200 years ago, 2000 years ago. 





General 








